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CHAPTER XV. 


Coronet Sracknovuse was furious asa wild beast 
that had just lost its prey, and he was ready to 
plunge into the boiling surf, and follow Mrs. 
Bolding. 

But he restrained himself from that action, and 
for a while tried to practice patience. 

With a sensation of awe, he stood watching de 
Foix and Mrs. Bolding’s terrible ascent. 

Big drops hung on the Colonel's brow, and every 
hair on his head seemed to stand erect. 

He was wishing himself in de Foix’s place: he 
was wishing that he was risking his life in the 
service of Aunie Bolding. 

And be cleuched bis hands, and gnawed his lips. 
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Great heaven, how madly he loved this woman! 

He would rather see that rope snap asunder, and 
her drop dead upon the rocks beueath, than see Ler 
restored to her husband, and lost to himself. 

But he would not lose her: at all events, for long 
he would not lose her. 

“ Ah!” thought he, “ Mrs. Bclding little dreams 
of the influence that will soon be mine; and still 
less does she dream against whom that influence 
will soon be exerted. By-and-by, her husband and 
herself will be at my feet! I'll bring them there; 
ay, to my feet will I bring them in all obedience 
and abject humiliation. So adieu, for a time, Mrs. 
Bolding ; we shall meet again, never fear, and then 
take heed; for my feet will be on terra firma, and 
my power shall make you tremble.” 

Mr. Demestre was standing close to Howard 
Bolding ; who was watching, as before, his friend's 
safety; and Mrs. Pottersham, in a state of ex- 
treme excitement, was leaning on the merchant's 


LADY 


There was a profound silence amongst all the 
lookers on. Doward scarcely breathed. It was 
well that he knew not that his dear wi'.’s life 
was hanging on this piece cf twisted herp, 
else it might have slipped through hia trewling 
fingers. 

The men pulled the cord steadily, and de Foix, 
his brow bathed in clammy perspiration, and luok- 
ing deadly pale, suowed his head above the edge oi 
the cliff. 

Every one shuddered, and almost every one 
uttered a prayer. 

De Foix spoke hurriedly. 

“Take her from me, in heaven's namo,” he 
gasped ; “ Iam almost fainting! Not you, Howard,” 
he added, repulsing his friend's assistance. “Three 
or four strong hauds must be employed here, for the 
lady, I think, is is+usible. Don’t heed me at al, 
for much harm cannot come to me when I am re- 
lieved from my by: Jen.” 

Howard a> sweied cot word; terror him 
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of all speech, for de Foix’s face was looking ghastly, 
and Howard was trembling for his safety. 

Four or five men now pzshed forward, bent 
over the edgo of tho cliff, unclasped Annie's rigid 
hands from about her deliverer’s neck, lifted her, 
and then bore her into a place of safety. 

Mrs. Pottersham was at the heels of the men and 
their burden. 

The old lady was alarmed; she did not know 
whether Mrs. Bolding was alive or dead. 

They carried the insensible woman into the 
neighbouring lighthouse, whither, though weak and 
fainting, Mrs. Pottersham followed, 

De Foix’s powerful hand now relaxed its grip, 
and all his senses vanished. 

Had uot the cord been secured firmly around his 
waist, he must surely have been precipitated at once 
upon the rocks below. 

As it was, there happened to be little danger in 
his position, and plenty of ready help was near for 
him. 

There were no shouts now—if there had been, de 
Foix could not have heard them—but scores of rich 
end proud hands were stretched forth to aid the 
convict. 

Mr. Demestre and Toward Bolding were fore- 
most. Already had they grasped de Foix’s shoulders; 
by that act preventing his body from twirling round 
and round. 

A few more minutes elapsed, and de Foix was 
lain on the green sward, stretched in utter insensi- 
bility. 

Every eye around was full of commiseration for 
the brave convict, who had won for himself this 
day a name, never to Le forgotten by those who had 
witnessed his intrepid and noble conduct. 

“He's a glorious fellow,” said a stander by. “TI 
wouldn't have done what he has done for a whole 
ship load of gold.” 

“IIe has saved two human lives,” observed 
another. “Saved them atthe iisk of his own, and 
without any wish for a reward.” 

“The whole colouy will petition Ning William 
for his pardon.” 

* Do you not know who he is ?” asked a third 
person. 

“ No,” replied the first speaker. 

“Ifo is the neotorions Captain de Foix, and a 
prisoner for life,” the other replied. 

“Ife is now Mr. Demestre’s coachman, is he 
not ?” inquired the first speaker. 

At this moment, an elderly gentleman of dis- 
tinguished appearance, on whose arm a very hand- 
some lady leant, broke in upon the scene. 

It was Sir Kichard Nolkinghame (such I will 
eall him), the then Governor of New South Wales; 
and the aristocratic looking lady accompanying 
him, was his wife, by a sccoud marriage, Lady 
Nolkinghame. 

Everybody at ence made way for the governor 
and her ladyship ; who, having heard of the wreck 
of the “ Wellington,” had diiven to the South Head, 
in order to ascertain, by the most direct means, the 
full particulars of the terrible catastrophe. For Sir 
Richard was a most humane man, aud Lady Nolk- 
inghame sought popularity by every means within 
her power. 

The governor and the merchant were well 
known to each other. So it was to the merchant 
that Sir Richard first addressed himself on this 
occasion. 

He enquired the meaning of all he saw; but Mr. 
Demestre was too much engaged in seeking to 
restore consciousness to the prostrate men before 
bim, to make the governor any satisfactory replies 
concerning matters. 

Meanwhile Lady Nolkinghame wag,silent; her 
eyes were riveted on the chiselled-fggtares, and 
the manly proportions of the insengibje de Foix ; 
and, she stood as if spell-bound, her yigle soul in 
her eyes. 

“Who is he—who iy he?” at length she asked of 
her husband. 

Her voice was eager, and her manner much dis- 
turbed. 

The worthy governor was somewhat deaf, and did 
got catch her earnest question. 

Lady Nolkinglame pointed to the prostrate de 
Foix, and repeated her query, 

“Who is that man, my dear?” returned Sir 
Richard, in a fidgetty manner. “ Well, really, I 
don't know, I think he is one of Mr. Demestre’s 
government servants. Dut I cannot say for certain,” 
he added, “and it does not appear likely that any- 
one here will give himself the trouble to afford me 
any communication relative to affairs. I’m quite at 
a loss to understand what tho man can have fainted 
about,” he continued, in a fretful, nervous manner. 


“Men do not generally do that sort of thing, do 
they, my dear?” 

‘No, no,” she answered, absently, as though her 
every thought was far, far away. 

“TI wish to goodness, my dear, you would en- 
deavour to learn for certain whether it was really 
the ‘Wellington’ that was last night wrecked 
under this Head. I am anxious about the safety 
of your brother, and ” 

“Sir Richard,” Lady Nolkinghame uttered, haugh- 
tily. 

“ Yes, yes; well, I know what you would say, 
my dear. I ought to have my aide-de-camp, or 
my secretary, or some one else, at my elbow on 
such an occasion. ‘True, but you see, my dear, I’m 
an old man, and don’t like to be attended by too 
much state and ceremony when I go abroad, and— 
Ah! here’s Captain Vincent,” he added, suddenly 
breaking his speech, and holding out his hand to 
greet a gentleman, who was making his way 
towards him. 

Captain Vincent lifted his hat to Lady Nolking- 
hame, then shook hands with the friendly old 
governor. 

“A sad catastrophe this, Sir Richard,” said the 
officer. 

“Awful, awful, captain!” returned the old gentle- 
man. “Positively awful!” 

“ Fave you learned the particulars of the wreck, 
Sir Richard ?” 

‘No, I can find no one to give me the slightest 
information respecting it.” 

“It is believed that it was the ship Welling- 
ton,’ said Captain Vincent. Ay 

“TI hope not, Captain,” quivered her ladyshfp, 
suddeuly rousing herself, and looking up. “My 
brother, Colonel Stackhouse, late of the King’s 
Guards, was expected to arrive here in the ‘ Wel- 
lington.’” 

“Yes, yes, my dear,” rejoined Sir Richard, with 
a hasty glance at his wife, towards whom he felt a 
positive adoration, “but Roland may have changed 
his mind—he was always a rare fellow for 
changing his mind, you know—and be coming 
by another vessel. I hope he may,” he added, anx- 
iously watching Lady Nolkinghame’s face while he 
spoke. 

“Two ladies found on the cliffs below, have just 
been most gallantly rescued by one of merchant 
Demestre’s government men!” said Captain Vin- 
cent. 

“Two ladies!” repeated the old governor. ‘Dear, 
dear, how wonderful !—alive ?” 

“ Alive, certainly,” smiled Captain Vincent. 

“Ay, yes, to be sure,” returned Sir Richard. 
“ How could we rescue deid bodies? It would be 
using @ wrong word in a wroug place, wouldn't it, 


Captain ?” 


“ Assuredly so, Sir Richard.” 

“Can you point out to us the brave rescuer of 
those ladies, Captain Vincent ?” asked Lady Nolk- 
inghame. 

“That is he, lying there in a swoon,” replied the 
Captain, pointing to de Foix. “He is a splendid- 
looking fellow, and has behaved magnificently in 
this affair; indeed, I never witnessed such courage 
as he displayed; you would have thought that-he 
carried a charmed life, he looked so unconcernedly 
at all the dangers before him.” 

Lady Nolkinghame was listening, with her eyes 
still fixed on the subject of their conversation. She 
seemed to have forgotten her brother at this moment, 
but her attention was speedily recalled to the matter 
by Oaptain Vincent's voice. 

“T hear that there is still another who has escaped 
from the wreck—a gentleman—but we know not 
how to assist him, sinco the only man who would 
hazard his life has been almost frightened out of it. 
We suggest flinging down sundry cords to him, and 
pulling him up,” pursued the Captain. “ For if life 
is precious to him, he will be glad to help himself in 
the matter of preserving it.” 

“ Offer, in my name, any reward you choose, 
Captain Vincent!” said Sir Richard Nolkinghame, 
“We must endeavour to induce some other man to 
venture dewn to make further search amongst the 
rocks and breakers, and to render all the aid within 
his power te this poor gentleman! Who knows, 
my dear,” he added, turning to his wife, ‘*who 
kuows, he may be Roland!” 

“Pray look after thigaatter, Captain Vincent,” 
said Lady Nolkinghame, with a gesture, half em. 
treating, half com 

And the captain at once hurried away. 

Several gentlemen now surrounded the govpamer 
and his lady, and there was much excitememt:apd 


commotion everywhere about. 


Captain Vincent first offered a htmdred pounds, | 


then two hundred pounds, to any one who would 
descend the cliff and rescue the gentleman; but 
not aman could be found bold enough to accept 
the reward and its conditions. 

At length de Foix unclosed his eyes, and a crim- 
son tinge came into his lips. 

Lady Nolkinghame was on her knees, holding a 
smelling-bottle to his nostrils, and Sir Richard was 
standing by her side, admiring in her this graceful 
act of womanly charity. 

Lady Nolkinghame was known ag an austere, 
proud woman, and people looked at her now in ab- 
solute amazement. 

Why she was positively kneeling on the ground, 
ie her smelling-salts to a poor convict’s nos- 
trils 

Surely her ladyship would be contaminated by 
coming in close contact with such a wretch as this! 
Nay, even her very robes must be defiled by touch- 
ing his garments! 

But, wonder upon wonder! Lady Nolkinghame 
draws out her soft cambric pocket handkerchief, and 
with it wipes the convict’s broad brow' 

Yes, with her own proud hand she has performed 
that act! 

She cares not for the surprised looks around her, 
not she; nor for the observations made on her gra- 
cious conduct ; for this man’s face and form have 
carried her thoughts back into the past—the sad 
and faulty past—and have awakened many torturing 
memories in her breast. 

De Foix looked up with a bewildered air. 

Lady Nolkinghame’s face was directly before his 
gaze. 

A deathly paleness overspread her features as she 
met de Foix’s open eyes; and, with a stmdder and 
an inward moan, she recoiled from him. 

“Who are you—not Mrs. Bolding ?” he asked, 
passing his hand over his forehead, aud speaking in 
a wandering way. “No, no, remember! Where 
is Howard?—Mr. Demestre? There is no time to 
lose! I have another descent to make, and i 

“Mr. Demestre is not far off,” returned her lady- 
ship, in a soothing manner, yet with quaking syl- 
lables; for the tones of de Foix’s voice were 
penetrating her very soul, and rendivg open her 
long-hidden and festering wounds. 

“ And Howard ?”—he inquired, glancing around, 
and strugging into a sitting posture. 

But Howard was gone, Mrs. Pottersham had just 
fetched him, and was hurrying him off to the light- 
house, where a great surprise was awaiting him. 

“Who are you, madam ?” demanded de Foix, as 
he gradually recovered his full consciousness. “ It 
cannot be she,” he added, half to himself; “ no, 
she isin England, and I shall never see her again 
—never, never, never !” 

“Do I resemble some one whom you once 
knew ?” asked Lady Nolkinghame, unsteadily. 

“Yes, madam.” 

“ What was her name ?” 

“No matter. I beg your pardon, madam —I 
cannot, will not speak her name.” ‘ 

“ You will not speak it!” echoed her Iadyship 
“ Heavens !” she continued, “I am forgetting my- 
self—utterly forgetting myself! You are now quite 
recovered, are:you not ?” she asked, in a cald voice, 
ag, rising, she beekoned to Sir. Richard, who was 
standing at some distance from her, holding counsel 
with Mr. Demeatre and some friends respecting the 
means by whigh assistance could be reudered to the 
unhappy man left still below amongst the crags and 
breakers. 

“ No re ean offer, Sir Richard, will in- 
duce mag te,;venture on this dangerous enter- 
prise,” obsegyed Captain Vincent. “ We have flung 
the unfortugate man.seme ropes, which, doubtles-, 
he will haye courage enough to make use of; and 
a score of men are on the alert, waiting to give 
him every aid within their power. 

Meanwhile, Colong]. Stackhouse was watching, 
watching, watching, fog the re-appearance of de 
Foix; but-he watched fer. him in vain. 

Colonel Stackhouge- waxed impatient, and a 
seore of terrorg. pregemted themsejves to his vivid 


imagination 
Was.it ible thatvhe had beem forgotten ? 
Would he. have to pass the might in this wild 

place, with the noise of thesa.ragring waters in 

his ears, and almost, maddened with a 
i iret 


thirst: 

He shuddexed at the thought. 

te.do, suppusing that the man did 
not 

alam ! 

Could ‘hq wade to the bank, and there seek for 
some shelter for the night. 

He might, perhaps, find some hollow in the cliff 


| 
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large enough to afford him a temporary resting- 
lace. 

Colonel Stackhouse was both weary and sick, 

for his body was covered with bruises, and his 
face was blistered by the rays of the scorching 
sun. 
Had Mrs. Bolding been still by his side, it is 
probable that he would have forgotten all his pain ; 
but she was gone, and with her had vanished all 
his patience, and all his powers of endurance as 
well. 

With a desperate courage, he dropped from the 
rock into the boiling surge below, where he was 
received on the sharp points of a hidden crag, 
which wounded him so severely that he cried aloud 
in the intensity of his agony—an agony which even 
drew forth his tears. 

At length, with his body stiff, torn, and bleeding, 


he struggled through the foaming waves, and 


reached the bank, whereon he sank nearly exhausted, 
and utterly despairing. 

Suddenly he heard a whistle from above. 

He staggered to his feet. 

Surprise and joy seemed to restore his fleeted 
strength, and at once he shouted in answer to the 
whistle. 

Then there descended a solitary rope. 

Colonel Stackhouse understood that he was to 
assist himself, and then and there he set about doing 
60. 

With eager hands he passed the end of the 
rope about his body, and secured it. 

Then he shouted at the top of his voice, and 
the cord began to tighten. 

Colonel Stackhouse clutched the cord firmly, and 
closed his eyes, as he felt himself being borne up- 
wards, upwards, upwards. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


“Great Heavens, can I believe my eyes!” cried 
Sir Richard Nolkinghame, at the moment Colonel 
Stackhouse showed his head above the edge of the 
cliff. “ Why, it is Roland—Koland himself. What 
a splendid surprise for Lady Nolkinghame! Where, 
where is she ?” he added, looking about in nervous 
confusion. “Somebody fetch Lady Nolkinghame 
hither!” 

Colonel Stackhouse presented a most lamentable 
figure, as, more dead than alive, he was delivered 
from his perilous position, and pulled upon the cliff. 
His few garments were drenched with sand and 
surf, and rent in all directions. His face was hag- 
gard, his eyes bloodshot, and his hands and his 
exposed arms, were torn, swollen, and bleeding. 

Yet, despite all that, he had been recognized by 
his brother-in-law, Sir Richard Nolkinghame. 

Colonel Stackhouse, utterly overcome, had sunk 
upon a green knoll, and one of the men from the 
dala was already administering brandy to 

im. 

Sir Richard had plunged into the crowd, and was 
hastening in search of Lady Nolkinghame. 

He found her ladyship standing alone, abstractedly 
gazing towards the lighthouse, into which she had 
just watched de Foix enter. 

Thc present had all vanished from her thoughts, 
and her mind was busy with the past. 

“My dear;” fluttered the good, fussy man, her 
husband, his breathing all the worse for the hurry 
he had mado to find her, his heart palpitating quickly, 
and the perspiration pouring down his cheeks in 
large drops. 

Lady Nolkinghame did not stir. 

“ Bertha,” pursued Sir Richard, “ Bertha, prepare 
yourself for a surprise; a joyful surprise.” 

She started, and her pale cheeks flushed scarlet. 

She had forgotten the wreck, and all hor anxiety 
for the fate of her brother, who she supposed had 
been one of the “ Wellington’s” hapless passengers. 

“ Heaven has preserved him, my dear,” added 
the old governor, almost choking with delight and 
gratitude. 

“Preserved whom ?” asked Lady Nolkinghame, 
again changing colour. 

“ Why, Roland, my dear.” 

“Roland?” exclaimed she, “my brother? Is it 
possible ?” 

“It is true?” 

“Thank heaven, thank heaven!” uttered she, 
clasping her hands and speaking with great fervour. 
“ But where is he, Sir Richard, where is he?” she 
added, looking vacantly around, like one just aroused 
out of sleep. 

“This way, my dear, this way,” said Sir Rich- 
ard, presenting his arm to her ladyship, and at once 
leading her towards Colonel Stackhouse, who was 


lying surrounded by a crowd, overcome with ex- 
haustion, sick and faint. 
* * = 

We must now return to Howard Bolding. 

Mrs. Pottersham had touched his arm, and_ beck- 
oned him away out of the crowd, where she could 
talk to him unheard by others. 

“Is your name Howard Bolding ?” sho asked, in 
a mysterious manner. 

He looked much surprised at this question, com- 
ing, as it did, from an utter stranger. 

Can’t you answer?” snapped she. 
is easily said, ain't it ?” 

“ Of what possible interest can my name be to 
you?” 

“ You are answering a question with a question !” 
sho returned, with an impatient snarl. “ Well, I 
shall go back to her who sent me, and I shall say 
that I cannot find any Howard Bolding !” 

“Ter! of whom are you speaking? Who sent 
you to seck for Howard Bolding ?” 

“ First tell me whether you are he or not!” said 
Mis. Pottersham. 

“Great heaven!” he cried, suddenly. “It can- 
not be that you have been sent to me by anyone 
that has a knowledgo of my wife ?” 

“ Your wife, Annie Bolding ?” 

“My wife, Auuie Bolding, whom I left in Eng- 
land!” 

“ But who is here with you now!” 

“ Were ?” gasped Howard, reeling with surprise. 

“ TTere !” 

“Was she @ passenger on board the Wel- 
lington ?” 

“Sho was.” 

” 

“ Ask no more questions, Mr. Bolding, but follow 
me at once, and I willlead you to your expectant 
and anxious wife!” 

And saying these words, good Mrs. Pottersham 
hurried along, forgetful of her disordered appear- 
ance, and wholly hecdless of her aching bones as 
well; while Howard, with his senses all in amaze, 
followed her, hardly daring to credit the words she 
had just uttered, dreading and hoping by turns. 

Was the second female rescued by de Fuix Annie 
Bolling, Howard's much-loved wife ? 

Howard’s head seemed to spin round and round, 
as he asked himself question after question. 

Where was his child? 

Why had Annie sailed in the ship “ Wellington ?” 

Did not that vessel set sail while Annie was yet 
in England, preparing for her coming voyage ? 

Surely there must bo some mistake in all this ! 
Perhaps tho old lady, who really appeared to be a 
little deranged, had learned his name and something 
of his position as well, and so had invented this 
falsehood in order to amuse herself, aud distress 
him. 

With this thought ia his mind, ho still followed 
Mrs. Pottersham’s steps, which were directed to- 
wards the lighthouse, whither, it may be remembered 
Mrs. Bolding had been immediately conveyed. 

Mrs. Pottersham entered the building with How- 
ard close at her heels. 

Another minute brought them into a darkened 
room, where Howard for some few seconds stood 
bewildered, unable to clearly discern any object 
about him. 

“ Howard! husband!” cried a well-known voice. 
And before he could discover whence that voice 
procecded, a woman's arms were clasped around his 
neck, and a woman's lips were presse upon his 
own. 

“ Merciful powers, it is my wife, *: Annie!” 
Howard exclaimed, wildly returning all her caresses, 
and straining her closely to his heart. “ Whence 
came you, my darling—from the clouds?” he added, 
speaking between each of his loving kisses. 

“From the clouds, indeed!” broke forth Mrs. 
Pottersham, with a hearty laugh. “Though mar- 
riages, they say, are made in heaven, no wife was 
ever yet known to come from the clouds. Now 
don’t teaze Mrs. Bolding with a string of troublesome 
queries—time enough for them by-and-by, when 
she's stronger, aud more able to be worried by them. 
There's nothing but ill news for you to hear: let 
that assurance satisfy you for the present, and let 
your tongue avoid all interrogatories save those of 
love.” 

Annie sighed; but her head was resting on her 
young husband's shoulder, and she strove to banish 
the recollection of all her past trials and woes. 

A question trembled on his lips, but he gave no 
utterance to it. 

That question related to their child. Was it alive 
or dead? 

Annie, reading the thoughts that were passing 


“ Yes or no 


through his brain at this moment, whispered in hig 
ear, “ Howard, heaven has taken our little treasure 
from us; but we will not murmur at His mighty 
will, since Ho has suffered us thus happily to mect 
again.” 

Her husband made no reply, but gathered her 
closer to his breast. 

* Do you know to whom we owe a large debt of 
gratitude?” Annie asked after a pause. 

“To Tom de Foix,” he replied. 

“ Ay, to l’om de Foix.” 

“Oh, that’s his name, is it?” put in Mrs. Potter- 
sham, who was busy drinking sume broth just 
provided for her. de repeated she. 
i not forget him, as long as ever T may live; and 

not neglect to give him some solid, firm proofs of 
my remembrance. Ah, he has a brave heart! I 
wish tu goodness I'd a young one of my own; I'd 
be proud to bestow it. upon him, that I would! Lut 
dear, dear, what am 1 talking about? I'm making 
an old fool of myself, and that’s a fact not to be 
denicd, think!” 

Soon after this, Toin de Foix himself (looking 
still very pale) entered the lightiouse, and broke in 
upon the scene now passing within it. 

On his entrance, Mrs. Pottersliam started up, 
and rushing to him, seized both his hands in hors. 

“ Accept an old woman's thauks,” she cried, loox- 
ing up into his face with streaming eyes, “an old 
woman's blessing, too, is yours, Wheiler you will 
have it or not, and “ 

“He shall Lave mize also,” added Annie, coming 
forward and offering de Foix her hand, which he 
took with a sort of silent reverence, widely different 
from usual manner. 

“T trust you are not going to risk your precious 
neck again, Mr. Tow de Foix ?” said Mrs. Potter- 
sham, with characteristic freedom of speech. 

“Ido not comprehend you, madam,” returned 
he. 

“Well, they're not going to coax you to peril 
your life in order to preserve that of @ rascal? 
That is speaking in my very plaiuest language,” re- 
joined tho old lady. 

Tora do Foix looked at her somewhat perplexed. 

“What! you do not yet uuderstaud me?” 

“No, madam, I confess my dullness on this oc- 
casion.” 

“You left a on the 
said, bestowing a double emphasis 
“ wentloman.” 

“ Yes.” 

Precisely. 
eat’s death laid at deor; 
certain that I wouldn't have a maz 
enough, isn't it 2” 

Do Foix nodded assentingly. 

“That rogue on the rocks youd r, must Le as- 
sisted—must be saved, but not at your hazard, for 
he is not worthy of it. Fiiug hina the rey 
as strong and courageous as a Jion—and let him 
shift for himsclfi—Now do you uuderstand 
me 

“T believe that he is now being helped, after tha 
manner you advise,” answered de Voix. 

“That's all right,” rejoined Mrs. Pottersham, 
“and I trust for the future hell avoid ing, never 
snffer me toclap my two eyes upon his face again: 
Thank goodness, there’s no chance of cur any more 
encountering each other, otherwise than on dry 
land, so there's little to be dreaded, even if I should 
ba so unlucky as to run agaiust the rascal at 
time.” 

Tom de Foix smiled at the old lady's speech, so 
also did Howard Bolding, thouzh, of the cause of 
her demonstrated raneour towards her lato fellow- 
passenger, they could not, of course, furin the slight- 
est idea. 


below ?” she 
on the word 


Now observe. I wouldu't have a 
therefore, you may be 


r 


Ws—that's clear 


CHAPTER AVI. 


Au the shops were elosed, ard the belle uf every 
church in Sydney were tulliug slowly, as the hearse, 
containing the last mortal remains of Mrs. Demestre, 
passed along the Woolvomooloo-road, across the 
race-course, aud on, and on, to the Sand Iills—the 
place of burial. 

Besides the bereaved husband hLims:!f, together 
with some of his late wife’s relutives, and many of 
his own personal friends attending te funcral, there 
was the governor's carriage, containing Sir Richard 
Nolkinghame and Colonel Stackhouse, fullowing in 
the sad procession. 

When Mr. Demestre returned home after the 
funeral, ho sent for his two assigned servants, de 
Foix and Howard Bolding. 

“ Sit down, said the merchant, receiving the two 
convicts with marked courtesy aud kiudness ; which 
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same courtesy and kindness they were both of them 
too well bred to feel any awkwardness in accepting. 

Mr. Demestre did not speak again for sume se- 
conds, for his feelings were much excited, and he 
could not command a steady voice. 

With folded arms and bowed head, the merchant 
raced the room for some seconds, then suddenly be 
paused before his two servants. . 

“Tom de Foix and Howard Bolding,” 
addressing them in quivering tones, “I wish to 
mark this solemn day, by performiug an act of gra- 
titude—an act of common justice ” 

Ilere Mr. Demestre’s speech halted © the good man 
was choked by his tears. 

Presently he spoke again. 

“You are both of you scholars,” he said; “you 
lave behaved most biavely, honestly, and nobly, in 
my service, therefore, from this day henceforth, you 
shall both of you occupy seats in my office,—you 
are my clerks—my domestics no longer,—on a salary 
that will permit you to live respectably—betitting 
the house of Ilugh Demestre.” 

The two convicts together started up. 

Had they really heard aright ? 

Were they luckeys no longer? Wad their mas- 
ter lifted them out of their deradation ? 

Howard Bolding turned pale and trenbled, while 
de Foix, preserving his outwi ard show of calmuess, | 
looked up proudly. 

“Tam only rewarding you according to your 
united deservings,” proceeded the merchaut. “ Let 
your couduct continue as I have hitherto found it, 
and your reward shall not stop at this, for I will 
use my interest with Colouel Staaklouse to procure 


for you both conditional pardons.” 

At the mention of Colonel Stackbouse the two 
men staited, and looked disconcerted. 

Both Tom de Foix and Howard Bolding had good 
cause to remember that name, for the Colonel had | 
been the witness through whose testimony they 
had been convicted ; but Howard had not as yet 
Leen informed what further cause there was for its 
troubling him, for neither Annie nor Mrs. Potter- 
sham had made any disclosures concerning the 
Colouel’s conduct when at sea, and Howard himself 
had no suspicions on the subject. 

This was a memorable day for Howard Bolding 
and Tom de Foix ; and lightly beat their hearts 
when, on the following morning, they took posses- 
sion of their seats in the merchant’s office. 

To be sure, they worked under the superinten- 
dence of free men, who viewed them and their 
efforts with jealous eyes, and a constant mis- 
trust, which all their diligence failed to dispel, or 
even lessen ; but despite all that, the convicts la- 
boured early and late, with cheerful alacrity and 
earnest zeal, resolved to maintain that good opinion 
they had already won by their late praiseworthy 
conduct. 

As may be expected, Mr. Demestre was a most 
indulgent master, under whose gentle control 
Howard and de Foix were learning to forget their 
exile and their bondage. 

As for Tom de lvix himself, he was, with one 
exception, happier far than ever Le had been Le- 
fore. 

He was eating honest bread, and he was earning 
that bread ! 

If Tom de Foix ever owned a lofty spirit, he 
ow ned that spirit now, when he felt himself be- 
coming a worthicr and a wiser man. 

He was also struggling with a hopeless and un- 
lawful passion—stru; vgling to conquer it by every 
meaus Within his power, and his eudeavours in that 
respect were not without effect, for he was gra- 
dually learning to look upon his friend’s wife with 


calmer and purer feclings. 

Brave, brave de Foix ! most manfully he fought 
battle with bdiuseli, and, iu the end, his victory 
Was achieved. 

He had not avciled the object of his passion ; 
on the contrary, he had sought Annie’s society at 
every opportunity, and thus, by frequent inter- 
course With her, he had at length ‘taught himself to 


regard her with o1ly a brotherly affection. 

This triun ph on his part was purely the result of ! 
a resolute will and an upright principle. He was 
determined to couquer the evil in his breast ; and | 
that ad termination, being aided by all the good that | 
was in him, was soon carried out in full. 

And no longer, as of old, didde F’cix tremble in tlie | 
sein of Mrs. Boldiug ; no longer did his heart 


| 
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Wooloomooloo, where she resided with Mrs. Bol- 
ding as her companion and frieud. 

Howard, be it understood, could only visit his wife 
occasionally, for he was still Mr. Demestre’s bonds- 
man, assigned to him by government, and there- 
fore he had to abide by all such laws as were laid 
down for the co:vict’s strict observance throughout 
the period in which his services were apportioned 
unto any one. 

This enforced separation from his young wife 
was a drop of gall in Howard's cup. Yet he made 
no complaints—uttered no murmur; he was reckon- 
ing on happier days in the future, and bore with 
patience all the disappointments of the present. 

Mr. Demestre afforded the two convicts all the 
comforts of a home, clothed them well, allowing 
them money, and as mauy privileges as he dared 
allow them. And they were as coutented as men 
under such circumstances as theirs could pos- 
sibly be. 

And the merchant, who was resolved on using 
all his interest in their behalf, had written to 
Colonel Stackhouse, representing to him the several 
merits of the two convicts—Howard Bolding and 
de Foix—the signal services they had lately ren- 
dered to the wrecked passengers of the ill-fated ship 
“Wellington,” and their general good conduct— 
begging him, at the sane time, to exert his in- 
lueuce in at once procuring for them conditional 
pardons—that is. to say, the freedom of the colony 
—no more. 

Colonel Stackhouse, whose inquiries respecting 
Annie’s whereabouts Lad hitherto been entirely fruit- 
less, read, with strange eagerness, tho name of 
Howard Bolding written over and over again in the 
good merchant’s communication. 

Fate was flinging this Howard Bolding into 
Colonel Stackhouse’s very grasp. The young hus- 
band once in his clutches, the wife must surely 
follow. 

So, at Ieast, reckoned the Colonel. 

How should he weave his meshes so as to secure 
to himself the wife, aud work the ruia of ber hus- 
band ? 

His entire ruin—nothing Iess than that would 
satisfy the heartless Colonel. 

Upon de Foix he did not bestow a single thought 
—in fact, he had none to bestow on him; for the 
Colonel's every thought was fixed on the young 
convict and his lovely wife. 

As the day was fine, and not too hot, the Colonel 
decided that he would at once call upon the mer- 
chant, in order to learn from him certain matters 
relative to Howard and Mrs. Bolding. 

Mr. Demestre would have no suspicions of the 
Colonel's designs, and would frecly answer all his 
questions. 

Of course he concluded that Annie had been 
silent regarding the subject of his persecutions; 
she had told her husband nothizy about him, and 
thus far he deemed himself wholly safe. 

Risiug, he rang his bell, and ordered his horse. 

Just as his servant left the room, Lady Nolking- 
hame, attired in riding gear, cutered it. 

* Oh, Roland !” gle said ; * 1am so glad to find 
you at home at this momeut, for lam come to re- 
quest a favour at your hands.” 

“ A favour, sister mine !” 

favour, Roland. I trust that you are in a 
gencrous humour this morning, and will not deny 
me what I am about to ask.” 

Colonel Stackhouse laughed, and Lady Nolking- 
hame coloured deeply, and played with the handle 
of her riding-whip. 

“Speak, Dertha,” he said. 

She hesitated for a few seconds, Ler eycs cast 
downwards, her lips quivering, and her checks 
burning red. 

Lady Nolkiughame was forty-six years of age, 
but her beauty was of such a character that she did 
not appear to be more than thirty-eight ; for her 
hair was still as dark and glossy as the raven's 
wing, her eyes full and bright as of yore, her com- 
plexion clen ar, smooth, and marble- “like, aod her 
figure erect aid plump as when she ouly reckoned 
summers twenty-five. 

“Do you remember, Roland, the young man—I 
“think Iheard that his name was de Foix—who 
bravely saved two of your fellow-passengers at the 


I risk of his own life 2” 


“Ah, yes; he was one of Mr. Demestre’s as- 
sigued servants, was he not?” 
T believe so.” 


However, finding she did not auswer him at once, 
he repeated his former question. 

“Simply that I wish you to get him transferred 
from the merchant's service into my own,” she re- 
plied. 

“ Eh!” ejaculated the Colonel, evincing consider- 
able surprise. 

“You look amazed, Roland,” she said, with an 
assumed lightness of manner. 

“ T am amazed.” 

“At what?” 

“ At the strangeness of your request.” 

it a strange request 2?” 

“From you—yes.” 

“ Because I am the governor's wife ?” 

“ Because you are a lady.” 

“Pshaw! The man is intelligent, brave, and 
handsome, and the servants about me are the re- 
verse of all that, and 

“Such is not excuse sufficient, my Lady Nolkiug- 
hame,” laughed her brother. 

“ Sir Richard surrounds me with boors,” she pur- 
sucd. “ About meI have not a servant that owns 
an ounce of good sense: my groom is both ignorant 
and clumsy, the butler is remiss in his duties, my 
footman blunders incessantly, and 

“You waut this de Foix, sister ?” 

“ Precisely so, my good brother.” 

Colonel Stackhouse shook his head doubtfully. 

“ I'm afraid there will be great difficulty in getting 
Mr. Demestre to part with this man, Bertha,” said 
he. 

“ How so?” 

“Demestre has advanced the fellow into a clerk 
ship in his office.” 

“ Well, and he is worthy of such advancement,” 
she unguardedly returned. 

“ Heyday, my lady Nolkinghame!” 

“IIe is so brave,” she added, with assumed com- 
posure —assunicd to conceal the earnestness she 
felt in this matter. 

“IT think,” said the colonel, after musing for a 
few seconds,—“ I think, sister, I could recommend 
to your notice, @ more suitable man than this de 
Foix.’ 

“ But Iam in want of two domestics, brother,” she 
answered at once.” 

“Oh! 9 

“So I shall be truly delighted if you can recom- 
mend me a second—lI've made up my miud for the 
first, you understand ?” 

“ Has Sir Richard also made up his mind on this 
subject, Bertha?” asked her brother, drily. 

“Psha! I haven't troubled myself tu enquire 
whether he has, or has not !” she rejoined, carelessly. 
“Do you imagine that I care anything about Sir 
Richard's approval of my doings?” 

Colonel Stackhouse answered with a shrug. [Te 
did not particularly admire the fussy old governor, 
and was not astonished at the disrespectful words 
his sister had just uttered against him. 

“I do just as I please in all things, Roland,” pro- 
ceeded Lady Nolkinghame, haughtily. “I never 
allow the governor to interfere in any of my acts ;— 
in fact, he never attempts to do so, be knows 
better.” 

“ Precisely.” 

“ If I turned the whole household adrift, he would 
not make the slightest objection to the matter: he 
is just as obedient to my will as a pet poodle, that 
never either bites or barks.” 

“ Poor Sir Richard!” laughed the colonel. 

“Oh, he’s monstrously happy, I assure you; he 
does not feel his chains.” 

“ You are a clever woman, Bertha.” 

“Tam your sister, Roland Stackhouse.” 

“ Shall I accompany you in your ride, Bertha? I 
have just ordered my horse.” 

“On one condition! that you promise to secure 
me this de Foix, and the other man.” 

“ Agreed, Bertha! I live but to obey your com- 
mands !” 

The colonel had wholly changed hia mind: he 
would not call upon the merchant: he would reflect 
awhile, and then write to him. 

So the brother and sister mounted their horses 
and rode off, alung the road leading to Wooloomoo- 
loo. 


(To be continued.) 
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Dip you ever buy a horse? If 80, you have doubt- 
less been struck with surprise at the great number of 
horses just seven years old. A shrewd Scotch jockey, 


palpitate and sicken when he clasped her hand in | 

friendly greeting ; no longer did he flush and grow 

pale at the sound of her sweet voice ;—no, his! She faltered, and ouce more her cheeks flushed 

nerves were steady enough now, and his heart was sc: let. 

recwlar and healthful in all its beatings. | Colonel Stackhouse was too much engaged with 
Mrs. Pottcrsham bought a beautiful little villa at | Lis own feelings to notice Ler strange manners. 


whom I once employed to aid in the selection of a 
horse, as he examined the animal’s mouth, inquired of 
the seller, ** Tlow old is he Seven years." Ah,” 
said shnny, “ that seven years wai a tremendous 
year for coits-’ 


“Well, what of him, Bertha?” 
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PICTURESQUE SKETCHES. 


DOVER CASTLE. 

Tus celebrated stronghold, known as “The Key of 
England,” occupies an area of upwards of thirty acres. 
Dover is derived from Dtfyrrha of the ancient Britons; 
Dofre or Dofris of the Saxons; and mentioned as 
Dovere in the Domesday-book. It was walled round 
by Severus, about a. D. 200, to which a sea wall was 
added by King Wildred in 700. The Confessor made 
it a cinque port, and, with the exception of twenty- 
nine houses, it was destroyed by the Conqueror; who 
gave itto Bishop Otho. Dover was made a mint town 
by Edward I; who first chartered it. The French took 
possession of it in 1296, but were immediately driven 
out. 

The castle was built about the year A.D. 53. It is 
now an immense collection of ancient and modern 
works, approached by a bold ascent, but ia iiself com- 
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which forms the foreground of our engraving. The 
structure is of the medixval style of architecture, 
barmonising in a considerable degree with the irregular 
mass of buildings within the castle walls. The range 
occupies a length of 368 feet. The centre and outer 
wings are four stories high; in other portions three. 
It is of brickwork, faced with Kentish rag-stone, with 
Bath-stone dressings. The mess-room is seventy-two 
feet long by twenty-seven feet broad, and it has an 
orchestre room twenty feet by twenty-five. The fittings 
are of a superior character; the halls are in imitation 
of green marble; the reception rooms on each side are 
in the Gothic style, oak panelled. The upper apart- 
ments are approached by a massive staircase. The 
officers’ apartments are on the ground floor. In the 
basement of the central portion are the offices of the 
mess apartment: the remaining portions, right and 
left, furnish apartments for servants. The whole place 
is filled with every known comfort, including a beautiful 
supply of water laid on to every room. 


manded by the higher ground; on the top of which are 
the remains of ramparts, an eight-sided Pharos of stone 
and tiles, and other ruins of Koman origin. Previously 
to the last French war, the works were much delapi- 
dated, but they were then repaired and greatly aug- 


mented. There are upper and lower courts, surrounded |- 


(except towards the sea) by curtains and large dry 
ditches. In the centre of the former is a spacidus 
keep built by Henry III, and now forming a bomb- 
froof magazine. The curtain of the lower court is 
flanked at irregular intervals by ten towers of various 
construction; the oldest built by Earl Godwin, the 
others at different periods during the Norman dynasty. 
With these, subterraneous passages communicate from 
the ditch. There are also four or five ancient wells ex- 
cavated to a depth of 370 feet. The modern works con- 
sist of batteries with heavy artillery, casements, covered 
ways, barracks capable of holding 2000 troops, and 
other buildings. 
The most recent erections are the oficers’ barrac’:, 
\ 
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DOVER CASTLE 


The site of the barracks is admirably chosen. and is 
very picturesque. It is opposite the channel, at an 
altitude of $320 feet from high-water mark, command- 
ing an unintercepted view of the oprosite coast as far 
as the eye can penetrate. 


A man's wife often gives him all the moral strength 
he has. She is at once his rib and his back-bone. 

EDUCATION does not commence with tte alphabet. 
It begins with a mother's look; with a father’s smile 
of approbation, or a sign of reproof; with a sister's 
gentle pressure of the hand, or a brother's noble act of 
forbearance ; with handfuls of flowers in green and 
daisy meadows; with bird's nest admired, but not 
touched ; with creeping ants, and almost imperceptible 
emmets; with humming bees, and glass bee-hives; 
with pleasant walks in shady lanes, and with thoughts 
directed in sweet and kindly tones and words, to ma- 
ture to acts of benevolence, to deeds of virtue, and to 
the suurce of all good—to God himself, 


THE DAYS OF THE WEEK, 


In the Museum of Berlin, in the hail devoted to 
northern antiquities, they have the representations of 
the idols from whom the names of our days of the 
week are derived. From the idol of Sun comes 
Sunday. This idol is represented with his face like 
the sun, holding a burning wheel with both hands on 
his breast, signifying his course around the world. The 
idol of the Moon, from which cometh Monday, is 
habited in a short coat, like a man, but holding a moon 
in his hand. Tuisco, from which comes Tuesday, was 
one of the most ancient and peculiar gods of the Ger- 
mans, and is represented in his garment of skin, 
according to the peculiar manner of clothing. The 
third day of the week was dedicated to his worship. 
Woden, from whence Wednesday comes, was a valiant 
prince among the Saxons. His image way prayed to 
for victory. Thor, from whence we have Thursday, is 
seated on a bed, with twelve stars over Lis head, Lold- 


inz a sceptre in his right hand. Friga, from whenes 
we have Friday, is represented with a drawn sword in 
his right hand, and a bow in his left. He was the 
giver of peace and plenty. Seator, from whence is 
Saturday, has the appearance of perfect wretchedness; 
he is thin-visaged, long-haired, with a long beard. He 
carries a pail of water in his right hand, wherein are 
fruits and tlowers. 


Tue best way of raising money is by a lever of in- 
dustry. The griping miser raises his by screw-power. 
TempraTion.—It is a terrible crisis in a life, when 
all the principles of right and wrong are swept awey 
before the stormy gust of temptation. Then the crime 
itself seems endued with a strange infirmity to human 
nature, the criminality creeping on like the gentle 
darkening of twilight into night, until only the last 
step of all remains, that which stamps the name upon the 
deed, and it has grown to seem a very little thing, no 
worse than the thousand acts which have preceded it 
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THE THREE GHOSTS. 
BY E. W. DEWKS. 


Rovxp the cheerful wood fire, in a quaint, old country 
house, three sisters sat talking in the twilight. The 
bright blaze illumined the walls, on which a few por- 
traits were hanging, and cast grotesque shadows from 
the old-fashioned furniture. The ruddy glow lighted up, 
too, the three lovely faccs of the sisters, who were enjoy- 
ing its cheerfulness. 

Very charming were they all, but very different in 
their beauty. Margaret, the elder—she who sits to the 
right of the fire, with head thrown parily back, while 
her hands are crossed upon her knecs — is about twenty- 
two. She is tall, stately, and proudly beautiful. Sophie, 
‘‘pretty Sophie,” sits opposite, on a sofa; with the 
head of little Rose, who is reclining, on her lap. 

Little Rose, the youngest—with neither Slargaret’s 
queenly grace, nor Sophie's brilliant beauty—was what 
ladies call ‘‘a darling:” that is, she was lovable, 
charming, and innocent. In fact, she was fresh and 
eweet as a hawthorn blossom. 

These three young girls were singularly aituated. 
They reside in the old homestcad where we have found 
them, alone, except for the servants who attend thein. 
Father and mother were both dead within a few ycers; 
and as there was no relation to supply, even in a mea- 
sure, their places, the orphan sistcrs clave yet more 
closely to each other, and continued to live in their 
desolate home, like birds who nestle together in the old 
nest when the parent birds have left them. Thomas, 
an old and faithful man-servant, and Kitty Cork, (a 
person, notwithstanding her juvenile name, of middle 
age and tricd fidelity) were thcir only domestics — but 
they sufliced, for their labours were performed in the 
spirit of love and willingness. 

Such was the little household of the sisters—and 
there they were settled—for life. Jor, be it known to 
you, incredulous reader! that each of the fair sisterhood 
was undera solemn vow of celibacy. When their father 
died and left them all alone in the world, they took 
each other's hands and eolemnly promised never to 
desert each other, but to live and die together. 

Three years had passed since that time; and though 
their loveliness attracted” suitors even to their quiet, 
lonely home, no whisper had ever been breathed by 
any of the sisters of a wish to break the vow. On the 
contrary, they often applauded their wisdom in devising 
it, and swore fealty to it anew. 

Some such conversation had taken place on the very 
evering I have chosen to introduce them to my readers. 
Indced, they were more than usually vehement in their 
denunciations of any treason to their code. Margaret's 
eyes had flashed indignantly at the very thought of such 
treachcry—Sophie had painted most touchingly the 
loncly state of the other two, should one be base 
enough to desert—and little Rose had declared, that 
even if Prince Charming himecli should come flying 
into the room ina golden chariot, and were to fail at 
her feet, all crowned with dian:onds, she would not 
waver the Ieast—but shou'd just sey coldly, Rise, 
Prince Charming; you cant lave me. I have pro- 
mised my sisters never to marry.” 

Margarct aud Sophie laughed at little Rose's cally; 
and the greatest unanimity of opinion appeared to pre- 
vail. 

While they sat over the fire discussing this subject, 
Kitty Cork entered with a basket of chestnuts, saying, 
“If ye plase, leddics, Thomas bids me give ye they 
nuts. Ife's afther pickin’ them hisscl: aud he says a3 
it’s Hallow-Ave, ye'll be thryim’ yer fortunes, good or 
bad—and it’s wishin’ ye good luck, aud good husbands, 
he is.” 

“Does not Thomas know——” besan Margaret, with 
a frown. 

“Oh -ay—he knows,” interrupted Kitty, with a tose 
of the hcad—but immediately repenting this imprudent 
gesture, she added, with roguish demureness, ‘* Och, 
but Thomas is a quare, headstrang ould body. Wehas 
his cranks and whirss- and oie fs, ye'll all three be 
married before the year’s out. Unfortunate, demented 
craythur that he is, to teke sick a eruzy fancy.” 

“ Crazy, indecd!” said Margaret, with dignity; but 
yet, when Kitty was vone, the girls began, “just for 
fun,” totry the nuts on the Lot shovel in the good, old- 
fashioned mauner. True, no names wore mentioned 
aloud— but that did not prevent cach maiden from men- 
tally designating her nuts ag she pleased; and certainly 
the most intense interest plowed in cach youthful face, 
as it watched the antic mancwuvres Of the mimic lovers 
in the symbolical pantomine. 

Kitty returned to find them engagedin this most in- 
consistent amusement; but like a wise damsel she took 
no note of trifling discrepancies. Slie, on the contrary, 
proposed that as they were trying Iallow-Lve ganies, 
they should, at a later hour, before going to bed, try 
the famous old one of sowing hemp-sced by moon 
light. 

‘What is it? how do you do it?” cried the sisters; 
and Kitty went on to explain, how that the girl who 
would look into the future as to her fate, must go by 
night, alone, and beyond the hearing of her friends, and 
scattering hemp-seed in the moonlight, must say, 


“ Hemp-seed I sow, 
Hemp-seced must grow ; 
Whoever will be my truc-love, come after and niow."” 


And, then, on looking over her right shoulder, she 
should see the man she was to marry coming after her, 
with a great scythe, mowinzg—and whe would most 
surely overtake her and eut her heels off with that 
weapon, if she paused too lung to look. 

“You forget, Kitty, we are never going to have any 
husbands,” remarked Sophie, wucn Kiity paused in her 
explanations. 

“ Oh, well, then, no harm done,” was the response— 
“if you're to have no husbands, no husbands will come, 
and ye’ll not risk yer heels.” 

The sisters were in the humour for a frolic, and would 
have adventured a trial on the epot; but the all-im- 
portant Kitty stopped then. 

What a time for such a thing! It’s not yet eight 
o'clock, and the mune’s not up. The earliest hour ever 
I seen it tried was ten o'clock, aud the midnight hour 
is better still.” 

The girls consented to wait a more propitious hoar, 
and returned to their fire-side chat. Mitty retired to 
the kitchen, where she whispered a long tale iu Tho- 
ear. The latter listened, nodded bia head saga- 
ciously, took up his hat, and went out. 

Ten o’clock at length struck, aud the sisters, as eager 
as ever for the frolic, called Kitty. She appearcd after 
a little delay, bringing with her three baskets of hemp- 
seed, one of whicii she gave to each fair adventurer, 
with renewed instructions. Miss Margaret was desired 
to issue from the front door, Rose from the back, and 
Sophie from the side. They were about to ect off, When 
Thomas, who stood silently observing all, said grutlly, 
“ That’s wrong, Kitty, Miss Rose is to go by the side, 
and Miss Sophie from the back.” 

“Thrue for you, Thomas; and me heart’s in me very 
mouth at fright at me blunther.” 

“Why, Kitty, what difference can it possibly make?” 
inquircd the girls. 

Kitty made no intelligible answer; but something 
she mumbled like, “Go the right way, and ye'll meet 
the right folks,” as the three girlish figures fitted away 
in the darkness, 

Five—ten minutes elapsed, and Margaret rushed 
breathless into the sitting-room; an instant more, and 
Rose and Sophie joined her. ‘They all looked excited, 
and frightened. 

Each looked at the other inquiringly, and Margaret 
began, “I have really eeen something very extreordi- 
nary, very strange. I do not know what @ think. It 
could not have been a spirit - but—oh, how frightened 
Iam! I will tell youall about it. I had scattered my 
hemp-seed and repeated the rhyme as Kitty directed, 
when looking behind me I saw actually a figure in 
white, advancing towards me with a scythe, just as 
bad been predicted. I was so taken by surprise, and 
so frightened—for of course I did not believe Kitty's 
nonsense —that I had no power to run or move. I 
stood motionless with terror, while the figure ap- 
proached nearer and nearer. It advanced, step by 
step, a8 @ man does in mowing, and I had yet no 
power to stir. At last it was behind me—elose; I 
felt its touch and its breath on my cheek, and a voice 
whispered in my ear, ‘Beware how you cast from you 
the love and devotion of a faithful heart. Sir George 
Alderthorn truly loves you, make him and yourself 
happy.’ 

‘The sisters were silent. Margaret added, “ What 
mnakes it stranger is, that I know well the voige thas 
spoke—it was Aldcrthoya’s; and I know none but @ 
spirit Could imitate these tomes so as to degeive ma, 
But tell us, Sophie, what happened to you? You age 
as pale ag @ lily.” 

Sophie held up her hand, on the thipd finger of 
which glittered an opal ring, which she had never 
worn before. 

“ Listen!” said she; “I did just as you did, Mar- 
garet; and looking over my shoulder as directed, I 
too saw a vision. It was not mowing as that you 
describe; but it held a scythe iu its haud, aud when I 
first saw it, it was already by my side. It was clad in 
some kind of a white mantle, and its features were 
quite visible in the moonlight. Sisters, it was the 
fuce of Captain Morton! NHe—or it—took my hand, 
aud put this ring on my finger, saying solemnly, as he 
did 

‘With this ring Lwed thea, 
In death cr in life, 

This toked doth bind thee 
For ever my wile.’ 

Margaret shuddered. What if her sister were 
wedded toa demon? She had heard of such fearful 
things—and did not her own expcricnce forbid her to 
be incredulous? With a sickening ecusation of super- 
stitious horror and apprchension, she turned towards 
little Rose. What had befallen tat poor child of 
sixteen ? 

“I too have scen a ghost,” Rose began. Margaret 
clasped her hands, and closed her eyes. Ler pale face 
grew even whiter than before. Rose continued, “I 
had sown my hemp-seed as you did, sisters; and when 


Tlooked behind me I saw the reapcr coming aimer me 
with great strides. I staricd to run, but in my fright 
I stumbled and fell--and the ghost instantly sprang 
forward, and raised me up—and — and——” 

“And what, Rose ?” asked Sophie and Margaret, 
eagerly. 

“And it was Robert Wilson,” said Rose, abruptly. 

“Tow do you know? what mates you think so?” 
asked the sisters. 

* Because he kissed me!” cricd Rose, hastily, Then 
overwhelmed by her own Dluudering speech, she hid 
her blushing face in her hands. . 

Margaret and Sophie were aghast. Were was a dis- 
covery! Rose tried, awkwardly enough, to profit by 
the silence to amend her error. 

“Ghosts don't kiss, you know,” she timidly re- 
marked. 

* And Robert Wilson does!” cried Sophie, laughing. 
“ Oh, Rose, Rose, you little traitor; who would have 
expected this from you ?” 

She looked keenly at Margaret as she spoke; Mar- 
garet met her glance with a lock at once conscious and 


suspicious. A light was beginning to break in upon 
them. They began to see that Rose was not the only 


traitor in the camp. They began also to suspect Kitty, 
and see through her devices. 

At last Sophie broke into a merry lavgh. ‘ The 
fact is,” she said, ‘‘ that that mischievous Kitty has 
been playing us a trick, very saucy, but very clever. 
I understand it all now, and she has evidently under- 
stood us all, this long time. low say you, Margarct ? 
Are we justified in keeping our vows, when three 
ghosts come from their graves to bid us break 
them?” 

Margarct turned aside her stately head with a blush 
and smile, and made no explicit answer. But I fancy 
she, as well as the other sisters, were more satisfactory 
in their replicas the next day to the ‘three ghosts,” 
who appeared each in propria persona to plead their 
suits. 

I necd scarcely say that, as Sophie had suggested, 
Kitty was at the bottom of these é®nple mysteries. 
Having, with her usual shrewdness, discovered the 
secret of each sistcr, she had dtspatched Thomas to 
summon the lovers in time to play the ghostly part 
assigned them. 

Finally, I would merely remark, that that “ quare 
headstrong ould body,” Thomas's prediction came per- 
fectly true. All three sisters were married within the 

ear. 
. Margaret entered with her husband, Sir John Alder- 
thorn, iato session of @ mobile estate in the neigh- 
bourhood : hie ed Captain Morton to 
London: but Rose, with her thriving young gentleman- 
farmer, settled down in the dear old hemestead. 

Kitty, now more importaut and mgre indulged than 
ever, and faithful old Thomas of course remained with 
her,__ 

Once a-year, a3 often as it is within the bounds of 
possibility, the sisters met under the old roof-tree. 
Every Hailow-F.ve they assemble, as of old, round the 
cheerful wood fire, not perhaps roasting chestnyts ang 
talking girlish nonsense, but recalling scenes of past 
pleasures, and speaking of present happiness. 


Love, Case, AND Time.—What to childheod ap- 
pears interminable becomes a mere span to edvancing 
life. The dial marks on with relentless finger; but 
only while watehing its progress do we realize the 
prestical lessou it teaches. Suffering, it is true—that 
suffering which is inseparable {rom maturity, passes 
over Juggernaut, crushing the palpi- 
tating frame with a slow and gradual cruelty: but oh! 
the chariot of love, the shadowy, we had almost said 
the impalpable, car of happiness, wafted on violet 
clouds, swift-rushing, and before we are conscious of 
its presence the hour and the vision are alike flown. 


An Auri.—A/ibis are the only things which gene- 
rally realize the great difficulty of * being in two places 
at once.” A learncd writer reports a case where a 
gentleman was robbed, and swore positively to the 
prisoner; but nevertheless the completest alili was 
proved. The witnesses, examined separately, all spoke 
to the same minute circumstances transpiring whilst 
the prisoncr was in their company on the day and 
hour of the robbery ; and in particular that a church- 
bell for funerals was tolling, which in fact tolled aliaost 
every day at that particular hour when the robbery 
was committed. The prisoner was acquitted. <A year 
afterwards the gentleman, seeing the prisoner in @ 
little shop, went to him, and gave him his word that, 
as now all danger was over, if he would tell him the 
truth, no injury should happen to him, but the 
contrary. The man said: ‘*I did rob you; the alibi 
was concerted. I knew it was false, and when the 
jury turned round to consider the verdict, I felt a 
shuddering Within me, unlike anything I had ever 
before felt or believed I could feel. The consequence 
was, that I vowed to get my bread in a different way 
for the future; and with this purpose have got into 
this little shop.” 
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ADVENTURES, NATIONAL CUSTOMS, 

AND CURIOUS FACTS. 
THE MURDERER’S RUN. 
AN INCIDENT OF TEXAN HISTORY, 
Many years ago, the exact period of which is not ne- 
cessary for an understanding of our story, tlhe now thriv- 
ing town of C—— was the scene of unusnal bustle. 
The ploughman threw his glistening share to the head- 
land, the mechanic dropped his hammer, and all 
hastened with serious faces to the centre of the scttle- 
ment, 

Directly before the log inn, which bore the sign of 
the * Trapped Wolf,” about tifty men had assembled, 
aud were discussing, with knitted brows and violent 
gesticulations, some eubject of more thau ordinary in- 
terest. In the middle of the conclave stood the orator 
for the nonce, a man in the meridian of life, and of 
enormous proportions. Ie was dressed in the hybrid 
costume of the hunter farmer, and was evidently one of 
those men so rare in our commercial cities, yet su essen- 
tial on the extreme wzne of civilization, where it breaks 
upon the soundiess, sightless solitudes of the * far west.” 
He was standing before the settlers, a representative 
of the uncrowned majesty of strength and will. 

“ Neighbours,” he observed, ** I am a plain man, and 
can’t talk lawyer's stuff, and sich like, but ever since I 
was big enongh to tell the difference “twixt the tail of 
a deer and an injin, I have made it a pint to use the 
gifts my Maker has given me; and though I am the 
last man to bear down hard on a feeler creetur because 
natur’ has been a little hard on his face fixins; yct you 
all know that I always told you that no good would 
come to the settlement from having such faces as that 
doctor’s there, among us. I say, neighbours, that I 
never failed to caution the squire, though it wentagin’ 
me to doit. I always told him what a cupperhead he 
was taking into his house. I eay, cid any of you ever 
know the old squire to do a mean action? Did you 
ever ece him looking at you when you was taking 
drink in his cabin ?” 

“No, no!” responded the auditors. 

* Young Fanny,” continued the speaker, lowcring his 
voice, while a shade of deep commieeration crossed his 
rough features, ** we've all know'd, and we all know 
that no one could say a word agin’ her before the scoun- 
drel came into the part hereaway ; and——” 

At this moment the curtain from an wu; per window 
of the “ Trapped Wolf,” was carefully withdrawn, and 
a sinister face peered stealthily beneath, for an instant. 
Quickly as it was done, however it was not unobserved 
by the meninthe road. The speaker continued, as 
neither the glance from the inn nor the indignant 
scowls of the audience escaped his quick eye—* If so 
be, neighbours, you are all of my mind, why, we'll make 
short work of that job.” 

“Lynch him, lynch him,” cried a score of voices in 
reply, and the significant threat would have had a real 
fulfilment but for the entrance of aucther person upon 
the scene. 

With that deference which age, accompanied by 
education and private worth, always commands on the 
frontiers, the crowd opened instinctively to adinit the 
parent of the subject of the present inquiry. Ile wasa 
venerable raan, fast on to the patriarchal “ three score 
and ten.” Ilis sinewy frame, which disdained to yield 
to toil, was dressed with a care which formed a strong 
contrast to the slouched habiliments of the settlers. 
Raising his hat with commanding courtesy, he re- 
marked, ‘Gentlemen, why will you be guilty of this 
great outrage? Desist, 1command you, Is not our 
name already 9 proverb of reproach for violence and 
bloodshed, in the States ?” 

“We are your fricnds,” called out voices in the 
crowd. 

“*T see strange faces here,” replicd the old man, as 
he surveyed the group thoughtfully ; * but let me tell 
those of you who know me, that the man who lays a 
finger in violence upon the tenant of that room, with- 
Out the sanction of our ‘ Rules of Law and Order,’ is a 
ruffian. Braintree,” he continued, directing his address 
to the first speaker, ‘in what way have I injured you, 
that you thus, in my name, incite men to viclence, 
which may result in the death of an innocent man?” 

** Squire,” replied the orator, with the contrition ofa 
penitent child, ** you never done me no wrong. When 
my father lay sick with the ager, down at the Black 
Bottom, didn’t you visit us, end tend us just as careful 
as if we'd been yourownchildren? And, squire, didn't 
old Ben tell you that if you wanted help any time you 
could call on his sons? And now, squire,” acded the 
poor fellow, “as you're in trouble, by heaven you 
can!” 

“Then away!” added the old man, ‘all of you, and 
a thousand dollars reward to the man who finds my 
daughter, dead or alive.” / 

The double motives, affection and avarice, soon 
stirred the little community into a fever of excitement. 
A “town gathering,” as it is called in these wilds, was 
summoned, and parties directed off in scarch of the 
missing girl, to all parts of the compass. All day long 


the prairies were scoured by men anJ dogs: all night 
long the woods gleamed with the iigit of biazing pine 
torches, ‘The wretched father mounted his horse and 
traversed the hills and meadows miles away. The in- 
dclatigable Braintree directed the pursuers, and followed 
each trail with the wisdom and vigour of an Indian, 
but allin vain. The second day of search, the dis. 
pirited settlers returned to their cabins. No trace or 
Clue to the young lady could be found. 

‘Search the river,” cried Braintree. 

The hint was acted upon. A few bold sweens with 
a fisherman's net, and the news spread like wildfire 
that the unfortunate girl was lying cold, ¢tari, and 
horrille to look upon, on the beach. 

With an unanimity of sentient and purpose, which 
the dweller in the seaboard cities can but poorly undcr- 
stand, the body was carried to a little cluster of trees, 
wbeut half-a-smile from the place of discovery, a judge 
sciected, a@ jury summoned in a few minutes, 
During the time of search, the doctor (with whom we 
will have more acquaintauce anon), had been suffering 
the process of “crating,” a rather primitive process, 
Which may thus be described. 

The huge, withed latticed work-boxes, in which the 
Philadelphia or New York merchant stows his crockery, 
&c., for its western destination, was then, after being 
relieved of its contents, used us a prison, and often the 
malefactor was conveyed for miles, cra:mmed into one 
of these airy receptacles, which was placed upon the 
running gears of a waggon, and strongly guarded— 
rattied away over the * corduroy turnpike.” 

Upon the heel of the first attempt at search, sus- 
picion, undefined but strong, pointed to the young 
physician as at least a participant in the crime of her 
“taking off.” He was instantly bundled into a crate, 
and us quickly trundled out of the village into an old 
barrack, where six men relieved cach other in guurdiug 
hiin, so that czscape was impossible. 

The clunip of woodland into which the inanimate 
form of the girl was conveyed, covered perhaps an acre. 
About the middle of the ground, 2 space of some yards 
in width hed been cleared, and presented a beautiful 
awd soleran chamber, surrounded as it was_ by lofty 
trees, amidst which the stout Texans walked like piz- 
mics. 

The interlacing branches shielded the multitude from 
the sun’s rays, or allowed them to descend in titfn!, 
funtastic ehapes, as the suramer wind moved like an 
unseen spirit in the branches. High away up in theair 
a large fish-hawk, with wings which glistened like 
polished blades in the pure element, scemed to float 
rather than fly, im the immense sweeps over the 
circle 

The jury, seated upon a fallen tree, had the dead 
body placed beside them on the short wild grass, and 
the examination of witnesses began. The first was a 
domestic, who testified that, on the evening of her 
young mistress’s disappearance, she was watched until, 
turning the corner of an out-building, a tall man clozcly 
mufiled up in a cloak, joined her; and they proceeded 
west until (as they supposed) beyond surveillance, when 
they turned directly north, towards the river, aud che 
saw them no more. 

The next on the stand was a fisherman, named David 
Blair, who stated that, being out late on the night of 
the murder, he had scen two persons—a man and a 
woman-—going directly towards the river, a little dis- 
tance above *“ Pot Rocks.” Suspecting something 
wrong, he had dodged them, but missing them a mo- 
ment in the bushes which lined the path, he had made 
a circuit to intercept them, and came suddenly upon 
the persons. 

Me heard them in carnest conversation, but could not 
detect the man’s voice. He once heard her distinctly 
exclaim, Sylvester!” 

The wituczs further stated that she was sobbing 
violently ; and as he thought he recognised the voice, 
and wag listening for further development, a pebble 
slipped under his shoe, and rolled down the bank, 
arousiug the suspected persons, who, Wheeling suddenly 
round, the witnes3 was clearly able to identify the man 
a3 the doctor, aud the lady he verily bclieved was the 
deceased. 

At this stuce of the proceedings, Braintree glidcd up 
to the judge, and whispering into his ear, slipped some- 
thing into his hand, rolled up like a little ball. 

© fT depute you, and you, and you,” said the presiding 
officer, cagyerly, as he pointed out the persons of well- 
known residents, “to bring Sylvester Maurice Stan- 
burgh before me, forthwith.” 

A little delay followed this imperative command; but, 
in an incredibly short time, three men were seen wend- 
ing their way from the “Trapped Wolf,” with the phy- 
sician closely pinioned between them. 

Usherivg him into the ring, his conductors fell back 
with the spectators, Jeaving the prisoner face to face 
with his relentless avengers, and the ghastly witness of 
a double crime. 

A nicht’s “ crating,” and the mental tortures which 
the wretch had undergone, had reduced him like a 
month's sickness. Unshavenand haggard, with blood- 
shot eyes and lips quivering with agitation, he still at- 
tempted to puta bold face upon the matter, stared 


round insolently, and tried to lock inquiringly about 
him. It was observed, and talked of tor years after. 
wards, how he stealthily glanced around, Feeminyly in 
search of something which he dared net sec. 
lowed his eyes to sink furiively aroun the scene, until 
on the corpse, and he locked that way no 

Iie staggered likea man shot. Ue looked at the 
tree tops, then burrowed his achiiz geze in the ear 
at his fect; but is vain, the image was every where, 
despair, he closed the Hds on hie p but the 
figure of that black and putrifving gill sank futo bis 
eyeballs Ike coals of fire. tlies, which 
rapidly yathering and buzzine the dead girl's 
face, daried off trom theie sickens and he felt 
their slimy feet crawling over his check. laa fit of 
uncontroiable frenzy, be yelled Hae a anudinan, and felf 
to the earth. 

“Remove hita,” said the 
that he is secure.” 

The next witness was Honter Braitrree, who stated 
that in searching the beach just below Pot hiocks, he 
had found in an eddy the articles which he had pre- 
viously given tothe judge, (as we 
Wonian’s glove and a sired of Glu! 
ton attached. ‘dhe cluak urgh Waa pro- 
duced, and the civith and butted a veut im the 
collar exactly. 

Of course, no doubt exined in reference to the 
prisoner's guilt; but the fori: oi his became 
a mnatter for discussion. of were in 
favour of hanging him to the branches ct a tree over 
their heads instanter. Buttle more prevailed, 
aud the judge ordered a duzea io for 
their rifles, preparatory to (he exceutivitol 
which we will describe hereaticr. 

The mass of meu formed hollow ane placing 
the priso.uer in the centre, morched Gown the bauk o! 
the river a mile, where, being iaterccpted by the ride- 
men, @ halt wae called. ‘he ground waz level aga 
flocr, and ran down to the water's cdye, free from 
observation of any kind. Twelve riflerien, with arma 
at full cock, were drawn up at houadred paces trom 
the bank; and the prisoner, strip cd tu his trousers, 
place) midway between his executioners and the river, 
which, at this point, was perhaps huadeed yares 
in width, The settlers spread over the 
ficld, or watched the rapid eiroan. trom iuvourabls 
pointe, in mingled awe and curivsity. 

Never did falconer watch for nobler guane! The 
victim stood at least six feet in init, witha grace 
and strength of form, which micht bave served fora 
model to Vhidies. Me drew breath azcthe ex 
ercise ssvelled his muscles, and, with 
waited, like a noble racer, for the sizual to start. 

“Now, Stanburgh,” eaid the jucze, not unkind!ly, as 
he approached him, watch in when count 
one, two, three, dash for the river. Your clothes are 
on the oiher sive awaiting you. If you suceeed ie 
switnming the streain you are sare—ortlierwise, you 


in your cu: 


quicily, “ and see 


Wii 


he bottom, with @ duzen bullet-lele- 


Zo ta 

cess.” Jie added, in a much lower, kinder tone, & sre. 
member, you have but five minutes belore they are 
after you—and heaven help you!” 

The culprit heard the infornesiea 
muscle, just glancing, almost re urhiss J 
at the twelve leaden deaths which were hk 
and awaited the werd. 

“One, two, three!” the with a 
fiant laugh, the young man broke Jiko a decor for: 
river, crosscd the speee with a few L 
bank, and was breasting the waves a in a 
minute. 


For five minutes did that row of viffetien stani ss 
motionless as if cut from the living rocks. For tive 
minutes did that strong switnmerin lis agony” 
the current with his young arms, While tougiits of 
home, of his aged mother, with bor vouerable aud 
loved face; of his orphaned, dear Httie brother; of bis 
guileless and beautiful sister, Who be conversing 
Low, even now, in affection and cout sence of him— 
him the seducer, the murderer, With a thou and voices 
of execration ringing in his ears—a thousaud 
hisses of remorse and shame aud fear at liis heart! 

It was not for life that he dashed through the way... 
No; life was of no yore value than the feather invited 
from the wild bird's wing, in its fight. But to d's 
there—there, midway iv the stream—and have 2.3 
mother killed with anguish, when the news reached Lis 
childliood’s home on the banks of the Meirimac: 

“Oh, heaven!” cried the wretched mau, ‘let ine 
but see my kindred once agaia—let tera but be spared 
this shame, and Iam willing to fall dead at their 
feet!” 

Too late. With his eyes on the dial, the olicer 
watches the receding seconds. 

“Time up!” he calls, and with swift steps the mea 
march to the beach. 

A dozen rifles are poised in unerriug bands at ths 
object below ; a few jets of smoke curl away in the 
wind, and the stream is reddened with human blood, 
ag the victim floats away—a corpse. 

Years have passed. The soil once trodden by a fugi- 
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tive in his death-flight, is now turned by the peaceful 
ploughman. The fisherman moors his boat, on the 
rippling wave, where a human being, in the morning 
of his life, paid the terrible penalty of his awful crime. 
Justice no longer suspends her ecale in the rude wood 
court: but the name thus indelibly prefixed to the 
scene yet remains; and the inhabitants tcll, with a 
shudder, of the circumstances which gave such a fearful 
fnterest to “ The Murderer’s Run.” 


SPANISH GIPSIES. 

Tne Spanieh cipsy-woman is a mass of travelling rags, 
dirty, squalid, forbidding. She is generally attended 
by a troop of half-naked brats, adepts in begging. 
She is seldom accompanied by the pater familias, who 
is generally well clad. and who does a small business 
in cattle-currying while daylight lasts. But turn into 
a bye-lane at nightfall, and you will encounter, in an 
isolated epot, a group of beings in human form—men, 
women, children, some extended on their backs, others 
squatting on their haunches, occupied like Murillo’s 
beggars. Certain women are preparing in an old 
stolen cauldron a horrid mixture of vegetables and 
carrion, the dainty fare of their mates and small ones, 
Wholesome food they find by artifice. Often, it is 
known, they poison the cattle of the farmer, and for 
fair words obtain a carcase which would be vomit to 
the Christian. Pressed by want, these Basque gipsies 
have been known to disinter, and regale themselves on, 
animals which have dicu of disease. What animal it 
matters not. They disinfect by means of herbs known 
only to themselves. They are far from being fasti- 
dious; nothiny comes amiss to them. They loathe 
nothing; nothing hurts them, Let the Basque gipsy 
have a hearty meal, and the earth may rotate as it 
pleases, Ile is a fawning creature where he wishes to 
make a friend or to appease an enemy; but fearful in 
his vengeance. We p!:ces some value on his own life; 
none on the lives of others. You may buy his dagger 
or his bludgeon at your own price. The poor fellow, 
too, is fond of his liquor—too fond. The man drinks, 
the woman drinks, the child drinks. The means are 
found in clipping mules, making straw hats, tinkering 
pots, and making pannicrs. Begging is the last roe- 
source, and then they assume every form and manner 
of disguise, passing themsclyes off as distressed cures, 
or sisters of mercy, as it may suit. Their dwellings, 
during the most rigorous erasons, are the trunks of 
hollow trecs, the huts evandoned by shepherds, lonrcly 
barns, and, during the more temperate eeasons, the 
bare ground and the opea sky. Here the humene 
physician finds them when they are sick. Formerly 
they bad umong them a farnous recipe for curing them- 
selves and others, and they rarcly had recourse to 
medicine, leaving all to nature and a good constitu- 
tion; now, however, they have recourse to the science 
and humanity of their fellow-creatures, and these are 
very rarcly deaf to their appeal. I doubt whetherany 
bond of marrisge exists among them. A man and a 
woran, if Uicy are agreed, live together. They own 
mutual fidelity while thus associated: but on the least 
dispute they separate. ‘IT wish to lave no more to 
do with you,” one will say to the other; ‘ I shall look 
out for another partner.” ‘I shall do the same,” the 
other will reply; and soon new unions take place, 
without the intervention of priest or parson.—ickel. 


REMARKABLE GROTTOLS., 
{From “Notes and Qucries."’] 

Nran Tune! in France, on the eastern bank of the 
river Herault, there is a grotto known in that part of 
the country as La Baunié. It consists of many large 
Geep apartments, built one upon another, some of 
which are inaccessible, most likely through age. The 
apartments are built one below the other. In the 
eecond there are four beautiful pillars, about thirty 
fect high, terminating at the top like palm-trees; they 
are detached from the roof, which is only to be ac- 
counted for by supposing that the bottom, or floor, 
has sunk from its original level. The third chamber 
presents at the further end one vast curtain of crystal, 
to which the lights, carried on such occasions, give 
the appearance of all manner of precious stones. The 
other day we found in a book a description of this re- 
markable grotto. The author says, ‘‘some of the 
stalactites of this apartment are solid, and white as 
alabaster; some clear and transparent as glass; they 
sre of every fantastic form and description, as well as 
displaying perfect represcatations of cascades, trees, 
fectoons, lances, pillars, fruits, flowers, and even the 
regular arrangement of architecture in a cathedral.” 

The fourth apartn:ent is a long gallery covered with 
ennd: beyond this three great pillars present them- 
selves, and behind there is a lake of thick muddy water. 
All these grottoes are of old etanding ; but in addition 
to these, another, not long after the discovcry of the 
ones I have just mentioned, was discovered, in which 
was found an altar, like fine china, having regular 
eteps to it, made of the same material as the altar, 
Near this was an obelisk, perfectly round, of a reddish 
colour, and yiry high, aud a colossal figure of a woman 


holding two children in her arms, placed upon a 
pedestal. These were the contents of the grotto, 
most curious and quaint in their kind. The circum- 
stance attached to this grotto is also rather remark- 
able, and the following story is reported to be true :— 

That during the religious wars a family (whether 
Protestant or Catholic is not known for certain), con- 
sisting of a father, mother, and two children, sought 
refuge in these subterraneous grottoes from the perse- 
cution of their enemies, and there preserved a miser- 
able existence until death came to them. For some 
years they were said to have supported themselves on 
berries, and now and then killed a goat. The solitude 
of their dwelling imbued tnem and their fate with an 
awful character; and, from being objects of pity, they 
became objects of terror tothe neighbouring peasantry, 
who told strange stories of the unfortunate beings thus 
consigned to cold and hunger, and compelled to seek a 
wretched home within the bowels of the earth. The 
shepherds fled whenever they appeared, and the chil- 
dren followed their example. But at last they caine 
to an untimely end, and the people who live in those 
parts now tell stories concerning them. It has even 
been a matter of question whether the altar and the 
figure are not the work of these unfortunate beings, 
who might find in this amusement © transitory solace 
for their misery. 


* 
CURIOUS CASES OF PERSONAL RESEM- 
BLANCE. 

A younG gentleman articled to an attorney in 
London, was tried at the Old Bailey on the 17th and 
19th of July, 1824, on five indictments for different 
acts of theft. A person resembling the prisoner in 
size and general appearance had called at various 
shops in the metropolis for the purpose of looking at 
books, jewellery, and other articles, with the pretended 
intention of making purchiascs, but made off with the 
property placed before him while the shopkeepers 
were engaged looking out other articles. In each of 
these cases the prisoner was positively identified by 
several persons, while in the majority of them an alibi 
was as clearly and positively established; and the 
young man was proved to be of orderly habits and 
irreproachable character, aud under no temptation 
from want of money to resort to acts of dishonesty. 
Similar depredations on other tradesmen had been com- 
mitted by a person resembling the prisoner; and those 
persons proved that, though there was a considerable 
reseinLlance in the prisoner, he was not theperson that 
had rebl<d them. ‘The prisoner was convicted upon 
one indictment, but acquitted on all the others: and 
he judge and jurors who tried the last three cases ex- 
pressed their conviction that the witnesses had been 
inistaken, and that the prosecutors had been robbed by 
awother person resembling the prisoner. A pardon 
was immediately procured in respect of that charge on 

which conviction had taken place. 

Not many months bcfore the last-mentioned case a 
respectable young man was tried for a highway rob- 
bery committed at Beilinal Green, in which neighbour- 
hood both he and the prosecutor resided. The prose- 
cutor swore positively that the prisoner was the man 
who robbcd him of his watch. ‘The counsel for the 
prisoner called a genteel young woman, to whom the 
prisoner paid his addresses, who gave evidence which 
proved a complete alibi. The prosecutor was then 
ordered out of court, and in the interval another 
young man, of the name of Greenwood, who awaited 
his trial on a capital charge of felony, was introduced 
and placed by the tide of the prisoner. The prose- 
cutor was again put up in the witness-box aud ad- 
dressed thus: ‘ Remember, sir, the life of this young 
man depends upon your reply to the question I am 
about to put. Will you swear again that the young 
man at the bar is the person who assaulted and robbed 
you?” The witness turned his head towards the dock, 
when beholding two men so nearly alike, he be- 
caine petrified with astonishment, dropped his hat, 
and was specchless for a time, but at length declined 
swearing to either. The young man was of course 
acquitted. Greenwood was tried for another offence 
and exccuted; and a few hours before his death 
acknowledged that he had committed the robbery with 
which the other was charged. 


DEATH ON THE LINE. 
A VALUABLE and interesting series of tables have been 
published in reference to railway accidents. It appears 
that in the year 1861, 79 passengers were killed and 
789 injured by railway accidents in the United King- 
dum; in the year 1862, on an increased number of 
lines, thirty-five passengers were killed and 536 injured ; 
and in the year 1863, on a still groater length of lines, 
85 passengers were killed and 4U1 injured. 

The number of passengers in 1863 was 204,635,075, 
exclusive of 64,591 season and periodical ticket holders. 
Istimating that these last travelled on an average only 
one hundred times each, the number of passengers 
killed in 1863 was less than 1 in 6,000,000; and of 


passengers injured, less than 1 in 590,000. These 


results contrast most favourably with statistics of 
mortality from accidents through other sources; and 
when further examined, reduce to an even less degrce 
the number of deaths fairly attributable to railway 
accidents, Of every five passengers killed, it has been 
proved that three lost their lives through their own 
misconduct or want of ordinary caution; so that the 
number of passengers killed from causes beyond their 
Own control was less than 1 in 15,000,000. Of the 
passengers killed last year, 12 met their death by 
getting out of or attempting to get into trains whe 
in motion ; 5, by incautiously crossing or standing on 
the line at a station; 1, by leaning out of a carriage 
window on approaching a bridge; 1, by getting oui on 
the wrong side of the carriage; 1 (im Ireland), by 
getting on the roof of the carriage and walking along 
the train. Of the thirteem persons killed in 1863 from 
accidents to trains, 3 lost their lives from collisions 
between trains, and 10 from trains getting off the line 
(seven of the ten in the accident on the Hunstantov 
line caused by a heifer on the rails). 

Of the whole number of accidents to passenger 
trains in the United Kingdom reported to the Board 
of Trade in 1863 (52 in all—one a week; the same 
number as were reported to the Board in 1862), 32 
were caused by collisions with other trains, 10 by the 
trains getting off the rails, 6 by their running off the 
proper line through the points being wrong, and only 
4 from anything breaking or getting out of order, Of 
the 149 killed and the 1726 injured during these three 
years, those who suffered through the negligence of 
the companies have, either themselves or through their 
families, received compensation in sums varying from 
10,0007. to 101. So that, on the whole, the public 
must, on calin consideration, regard the result as one 
that epeaks in terms that cannot be misunderstood of 
the wonderful resources of the age in which we live. 

There can be no doubt that many of these accidents 
might bave been avoided by a more eflicient system of 
regulation. That a large majority of railway officiils 
to whom the most responsible duties are entrusted are 
greatly overworked, has been too plainly shown on many 
occasions. That sufficient caution had not becn 
exerciscd in starting express and excursion trains has 
also been proved. That mistakes have occurred in the 
exhibition of signals, whereby disastrous results have 
followed on more than one occasion, also appears from 
the different official inquiries. For these and similar 
acts of negligence the companies in fault have had to 
pay heavily. It is, however, a small] consolation for 
broken limbs or ruined health to receive a money com- 
pensation. Let us hope that the experience of the 
past will be available for the regulation of the future ; 
that the next report on these matters may show even 
more marvellous results than those which the last ex- 
hibits, and that the details may be free from the records 
of death which prudence and a proper attention to 
detail might have prevented. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN PAPER. 
In the Chapter-house at Westminster a letter may be 
seen, written from Gascony about the year 1315, to 
Hugh Despenscr, upon thin paper, to all appearance 
made like that now in use, and with a water-mark. 
Among the Cottonian manuscripts severat letters are 
written on parchment; and paper does not appear 
among them, till near the end of the reign of Edward 
III (A.D. 1375). Sir Henry Ellis has said, that “very 
few instances indecd did occur before the fifteenth 
century of letters written upon paper.” It is remark- 
able that the earliest linen paper was very strong and 
of good manufacture; and the first printed books are 
frequently remarkable for the excellent quality of their 
paper. From Spain the use of linen passed into 
France, about 1270; thence into Germany, about 
1312; and from Germany to England, about 1320 or 
1324. We may here remark, that the use of linen or 
cotton, or of the two intermixed, constitutes the 
essential difference between modern paper and the 
other substances (such as the papyri, the palm-leave 
and the fabric supposed to be formed from fibrous 
matter found with the mummies of Egypt) which have 
becn in ordinary use in Europe. It is commonly 
thought that Dartford is the place where paper was 
first made in England; but it is proved beyond doubt 
that a paper-mill existed in England almost a century 
before the date of the establishment at Dartford. In 
the * i!Uusehold Book,” of Heary VII we find mention 
of ‘a rewarde geven at the paper mylne ;” and in the 
English translation of “ Bartholomeus de Proprie- 
tatibus Rerum,” printed by Wynkyn de Worde, in 
1495, we read of John Tate the younger having 
lately, in England, made the paper which was used fur 
printing his book. 


* Every heart has a secret drawer, the spring of which 
is only known to the owner. 

To apprehend danger from the education of the 
people, is like fearing lest the thunderbolt strike into 
the house because it has windows; whereas the light- 
ning never comes through these, but through their leud 
framing, or down by the smoke of the chimney, 
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CECILE DE VERNET; 
THE EXILE’S DAUGIITER. 
“ CecILE, I am growing old and feeble ; and, as I long 
have promised to tell you the history of my former 
years, I will do sonow. Perhaps you may have thought 
it hard of me forso long withholding the past from you, 
but I could not do otherwise.” 

‘‘No, dear papa, never have I murmured at what you 
have seen was for the best,” replied the daughter, as 
she toyed with the silver locks which clustered around 
the old man’s brow; “I will trust to your discretion 
always—yes, always.” 

** Cecile, it gives me great pain to draw back the 
curtain which has so long enveloped the past; I would 
fain allow old memories to lie undisturbed in the tomb, 
but it is for your good that I unfold the long closed 
leaves of bye-gone days. Cecile, some years ago there 
lived in an humble cottage, in the vine-clad valleys of 
France, a maiden, young, beautiful, aud good. Though 
of humble birth, she was free and happy as a bird that 
flits from tree to tree. She did not aspire to thrones 
or courts; her tastes were simple, though refined by 
nature; and she was content to dwell where her fore- 
fathers had dwelt. But such a young, innocent child 
could not always be kept from view. Acertain rich gay, 
young nobleman of the Emperor’s court used frequently 
to pass by the cottage, and the fresh young violct that 
bloomed within its walls attracted his attention; and 
many times he called in to see her. Then he tarried 
longer and came oftener, and, before many’morths had 
passed away, he had succeeded in winning her heart. 
It is but the old story over again; he could not take 
her home, because of his haughty father, the Marquis; 
suffice it to say that he married her in secret ; that he 
acted well the part of a devoted husband. Nota day 
passed but he visited the cottage, and painted in glow. 
ing colours the happy future, when he should proclaim 
to the world that she was his bride. But, like all other 
dreams, that soon disappeared in the misty vista of the 
future. 

* At last his visits became shorter, and the time be- 
tween them longer ; and then he came uot at all. Day 
after day passed, and the fragile flower either stood 
with her face pressed against the window-pane, as if 
she longed to burst the bars that bound her to earth ; 
or else she would wander out to the spot that she and 
her husband had frequented, and watch unwearied and 
unceasingly for his return. But rumours were brought 
to her, that he whom she was watching for was going 
to be married to a rich lady of high birth. 

“ All through the long weeks of his absence she had 
drooped perceptibly ; but row she withered and died, 
her last breath spent in blessing him who had blighted 
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her youthful days. But she left behind her a little 
blossom, fravile and beautiful a3 herself. When the 
news reached the absent husband he bitterly regretted 
the evil his neglect had caused. But the report of his 
intended marriage was false; he was true to the simple 
maid of the valley, but had not dared to visit her, 
because of his tyrannical parents, who were watching 
him to see if the reports they had heard concerning 
hiin and the valley flower were true. So he purposely 
tarried within the precincts of his father’s home till 
their watchfulness should be appeased. Then a lady, 
Lucille de Bray, came to reside for awhile within the 
Marquis’s home, and it was proposed that their son and 
heir should marry her. But he scorned her love, her 
hand, her money and her gentle birth; for he deeined 
the love of the fuwer he had won more than equalled 
it all in value. 

“But, now she was dead, it seemed as though the 
light of his life had been suddenly obscured; and he 
turned in perplexity to imazine what to do with the 
babe that was left to his care. Then he bethought 
himself of a man that he had once befriended, and who 
was now lying in expectation of being guillotined 
for some treasonable offence which he had committed 
against the Emperor; he would procure that man’s 
pardon, get him to take the child as his own, and flee 
with it to England, 

“We had much influence with the Emperor, and 
succeeded in obtaining the pardon, on condition that 
the man would leave France, never to return. With 
tears of joy the man took the young child and left his 
native France for the bleak shores of England; he 
ever strove faithfully to fulfil the duty that was imposed 
upon him; he strove to be a kind father to the little 
waif that wag left in his eare; and, Cecile, has he 
succeeded ? Cecile, I am that man; you are that 
child Have I been true to my trust?” 

“Yes, yes, my father,” sobbed the young girl, as 
she threw herself into his arms. ‘ You have been 
true! O, father, father! Do not forsake me now! 
Do not cast your Cecile off !” 

The tears rolled down the furrowed cheeks of the 
old man as he clasped the frail form to his breast, and 
thanked heaven that there was one who still cared for 
him, thouzh he was an exile from his native land. 
After Cecile iad become calm enough to control her 
voice, she asked, “ But who was my motber, that sweet 
young flower ?” 

* She was Cecile Bernard, darling; and after her 
you are named, Cecile.” 

“And who was that man who won my mother’s love 
—that man whom you say is my father ?” 

“I mnst not tell you that yet, darling! Do not 
love me less for not doing «0, for I am bound by an 


oath ; but some day you will know all. Cecile, do 
you guess why I have told you this 2” 

She did not reply save by opening her violet eyes in 
a questioning manner. 

“Cecile, darling, I must lose you now! Your father 
has cent me word that he must take you away from 
me, and place you in a younyz ladies’ boarding 
school.” 

“Pa, do not weep: I will not go! I will not! I 
love you better than any one else, and he gave me to 
you when I was a babe: so heshall not take you frou 
me now !” 

“Cecile, love, do not be so impetuous! Your father 
is a Marquis now, and you are his child; so I must 
obey his will.” 

“ But if you do, I will not! I cannot! Iam esnre he 
married that women that caused my mother’s death, 
and I hate him for it. © father,” and the littie frame 
trembled convulsively, “you ‘vill not, oh! you will not 
cast me off now? I will stay with you as long as you 
live. You need a datg'iter’s cure, now you are 80 
feeble; and all the marqvi-cs in France shail not take 
me from you.” 

“ Darling, I know that it will be hard, very hard 
for me to part with you, but it must be so. He wrote 
that he would send an escort here for you. and he will 
be here soon; also that I was to conlide to you ag 
much of your past history as I have related, and that 
some day you would know more. Dear Cecile, you 
will not refuse to go now? You will some day bea 
great lady.” 

“Father, what do you suppose I care for being a 
great lady? I love you better than all the riches in the 
world, and I will not leave you alone unless you insist 
upon it. O father! my father!” And she laid her 
head upon his breast likea timid fawn, and wept. 

Was it strange, this friendship, nay, this strong love 
that existed between this young girl and the mam she 
called father? They had lived together; he had 
cherished her as truly and faithfully as if she had been 
his own child; and they were so secluded from other 
human beings that thcir souls were united by a strong, 
enduring love. 

At last the escort came that was to convey Cecile to 
school. Slowly the old man had persuaded her to 
leave ‘him, and she gave a reluctant consent when he 
promised to inform ber, if he should need her care. 
The parting that took place was heart-rending to be- 
hold; and the escort walked away from the scene with 
tears in his eyes. Ile was an elderly gentleman, 
evidently a minister; he wore green glasses, and very 
stiff collars, that hid nearly the whole of his face from 
view; and, though Cecile was much inclined to laugh, 
she could not but be amused at his grotesque appear- 
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ance, and wondcrced why her father chose such a man 
for a companion for her. 

She was token from England across to France, and 
placed in a select school of fifteen pupils, who were 
to be moulded from romping girls to ladies fitted to 
adorn the highest cociety. And here she did not, as 
she thought she should, become acquainted with her 
own naine, for she was studiously addressed as “* Made- 
moiselle Cecile.” 

Oh! the loucly, leart-sick days spent, pining for the 
exile that she always called father. But, at last, she 
was summoucd back to the home she had left; her 
guardian —father—was dying! 

How the words electrified her! A strange feeling of 
sympathy scemed to prevade her whole being, and it 
was with difliculty that she restrained her impatience 
to see him. 

“QO my fa:her! My father, are you going to leave 
your Cecile now ?” exclaimed the half frightened girl, 
es she knelt Lcside the couch of the dying man, 

“Cecile, Carling, I am content to dic, now that I 
have seen you ouce more. Cecile, I Lave a friend 
here, a rclative of mine, whom I have taken care of 
from his eurlicst boyhood; I never told you anything 
concerning hii, Cecile; nor, if life hud Leen spared to 
me many years longer, I would not have told you of 
him. But Iam dying now! Ilenri?” 

The youth addressed came forward; he was tall 
and commandin:, with very high, full, white forehead, 
beneath which was sect a pair of eyes of the most in- 
tense blackness. His bearing was that of one of 
noblemen, 

* Henri, this is your sister, Cecile; understand me 
only brother and sister by my being a guardian to you 
both. Cecile, if you are in want of a friend when I 
am gone, put your trust in Ienri, for he will prove a 
truce, faitiful friend. Tfenri, to your care trust 
Cecile, till she returns to her school. Cecile, transfer 
the love you have cherisucd jor me to your own father, 
ihe Marquis, for some day he will need it. Then, 
Cecile, be a true, faitiiiul Uaughter to him. Here isa 
package, which you are not to open till some day when 
in great troutle, and loug for any counsel; for there 
you will find good advice. Darling children, fare- 


well!” 

A slight easn, @ heaventy smile, and he passed to the 
other shore. 

Then felt the mecd of af and und 


hed 


eveh a peculiar 


true one in ber adopted brother Wenuri. Ife soot 
and comforted her, and there wea 
facsination in his midnight eyes, that it hcld her soul 
captive. After the old man was buvicd, Iicuri 
veyed Cecile back to her school, and they parted. 

Another year passed; it was drawiag near to the 
time when she should leave scliool; but, ns yet, che 
knew not where ele was then going 

In a week more her schvol-cuys would be ended; 
end she war sitthis, bitierly thinking over the past, 
and musing over the untricd future, whe. ene was 
eroused from her reverie by the preecptre.s 
her letter; vot ilapatiently tore the 
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thus: 

Cicttn:—My deuphter! loug-leved 
ehild; how [ole to clo-p you ius 
these Jones, leng years! iat, Cecile, that porrilove 
has been denied me. Perhaps vor wilhes! why we 
have been eo Teng estranecd, if have loved you; 
but the wis not my choice. was 


which To mace tomy father oa his 
ld not visit you, nor allow you 
te the Mar 


bound by an cath 
Geath-bed. that I 
to know your vi 
though the oath vous sched. from me 
yet it was an cath, and as such Thvld it sacred. I 
knew, Cecile, tit you hed a kind protector in the 
Exile; that he woiwd eherish you tenderly as his own 
Chiid. 

know bow ved you were to hina, for 
messed your separation that morning you leit for 
school. I, Cecile, wes your escort; but 1 was dis- 
g@uised; Garcd notin ke known. But, Cecile, 
the has come whoa Tmight openly procieim you 
es my child; and oh, my heart cries out for you, my 
Gaughter. But fate, hard, erucl fate, is aQgainet rae. 

* You know how this fearful revolt is now racing 
against our Pinperor; and am one of his adhe- 
rents, I know not how soon I jnay bave to fice for my 
life. And, Cociic. dure not eapose you to canger 
by bringing you here. Oh! this bitter diss point- 
ment! Darling, if the will 


thiovess dived And, 


“ingly 


cloud bursts upon me, 
flee to England, sud there will eend for 
you. Cecile, give me the love I am craving for, the 
love of a daughter. Good bye, little viclet; may we 
meet soon. MARQULS DE VURNET.” 


Twice, thrice did she peruse this letter, and pressed 
it to her lips with childish cagerness. Could it be 
from the father che had never seen? She could not 
comprehend anything, only that he was in danger; 
could she not aid him? Lut another note wes passed 
to her. 

* SISTER CECILE :—you gave me the privilege, along 
time ago, of calling you sister; so I address you as 


now. The clouds are thickening arcund Paris ; our be- 
loved Emperor isin danger, aud I am foremost in the 
attempt to quell the fray ; Cecile, I think you are secure 
from danger where you are; but, if trouble should 
threaten you, inform me of it, and I will move heaven 
and earth to assist you. I have not time to write more. 
Cecile, pray for me as you would fora brother; but, 
above all, pray for our country and our Emperor. Your 
brother, 
HENRI.” 

For a few moments she sat paralyzed by the news 
of both notes. Then she quickly concluded to write to 
Henri concerning her father, and ask hiin to be a friend 
to him if in trouble. Also she would, unsolicited, visit 
her father, in Paris. 

Quickly the letter was sent to Henri, and she on her 
way to visit her father. She was shown into a splen- 
didly furnished apartment, and there before her sat a 
man, apparently very young, but yet in trouble, for his 
lead was bowed upon his hands. and he noticed not 
that she was before him. She crept softly to his side, 
and encircling his neck with her erms, she whispered, 
—*‘' Father, I am here!” 

One moment more, and he folded her to his heart, 
murmuring,—“ My darling! My Cecile!” 

“Father, you are not angry that I came to you be- 
fore you sent for me ? I so Jongcd to see you to com- 
fort you in your trials!” 

“My darling, how could I be angry? Cecile, Cecile! 
You are go like your mother, my perished flower of the 
valley! Cecile, your coming here comforts me so much. 
But you will have to return to’ your secure covert; for 
there are fearful, fearful crimes committed in Paris, 
and I cannot lose you, my love, now.” 

‘Papa, I will return, and return more content, now 
that Ihave seen you. But you will yet be saie; you 
have atrne fricnd bere, for I asked Leunri to watch 
over 

* Henri, my daughter, who is he ?” 

“ Tle is—I don’t know who; he does not know who 
he is himself. My dead father told me when he was 
dying, that I was to trust in Henri. I had never seen 
him before, and after he took me back to schvol I 
never heard from him till the day I heard from you, 
then he wrote me a note, tclling ine, if I should be in 
trouble, to inform him, an. he would aid me. He says 
he is trne to his Emperor and his Empcror’s cause. I 
wrote to him, if ever you were in trouble, to befriend 
you.” 

Henril”® exclaimed the Marquis, “that 
must have been he whoeaved my life yesterday. I was 
surrounded by amob, when a tall, majestic figure rode 
up, who bad so much influence over the crowd that a 
few words from him soon scattered them. Cecile, what 
did your protector tell you of this Henri?” 

* Nothing! He merely told nie to trust him; and I 
kuow it must have been Le who saved your life. May 
Licaven bless him for it! Oh, he is so noble, so good!” 

“| hope my daughter has not fallen in love with 
this Uicnrit Tor, though he may be good and true, 
yct he is of the common class,” remarked the Muar- 
quis, as he watched the childish face to sce if she had 
any seerct concerning bia. 

For a moment a shadow overspread her feee, and 
then she rey 
would a cear brother; eurely you would net wih nic 
to do otherwise 2" 

“No,” he repiied, “but be guarded eysinst loving 
him better.” 

Ina few days. alter an affectionate farewell from 
her iather, she was again safe with the preceptress. 

Time passed along slowly, and she often wondered 
when the revolt would be suppressed, so she mizht re- 
turn to ber home. he was startled by a Ictter frota 
Henri. ‘ 


“DisTER asked me to befriend your 
father, and I have sacredly tricd to fulfil your request. 
There was a league formed to destroy hii; but I 
have brought hin satcly out of their lands, aud lie is 
now in England. Ue awaits you in the town of Dover. 
Masten to him, for ke mceds you. Cecile, darling, 
forget not Lexi.” 


With a throbbing heart she folded the missive up 
and jaid it away. Dut, as she murmured the word 
“Tfenri,” she blushcd and smiled; could it be that 
she was loving him better than he would love a 
brother? 

Soon the father and daoghter were united ; and even 
though it was in exile, their life was happier (han it had 
been for manya long day. The revolt was sup- 
pressed; France was at peace again. Henri had won 
golden Jaurels by his gallant and intrepid service, and 
was now known as General Henri. ‘The Marquis de 
Vernet and his daughter Cecile returned to laris. 

The Marquis sent for Henri, and was lavish of thanks 
for bis But Henri assured him that he 
had only performed his duty, and not a laudable 
action. 

. Baily Henri and Cecile were thrown together in so- 
cicty; aud the love which was begun at the death-bed 
of the dying guardian Lecame stronger and more en- 


lied, —* Oh, no, papa! But Llove 


during, and less brotherly and sisterly. When the 
Marquis de Vernet was informed of what had taken 
place, that is, of the state of feelings which existed, he 
was very much surprised that Cecile should condescend 
to love one beneath her station in society. 

“ But,” replied Cecile in defence of her lover, ‘‘ you 
allowed him to visit me here, and you knew how much 
I always respected:him. And, father, if he is not my 
equal in rank, he is,greatly my superior in nobility and 
goodness: and should we look down upon him be- 
cause he is not titled, avhen so many of our titled ones 
are inferior to him?” 

“Cecile, I am Yaorry that I have to say a word 
against your opiniops; but do you remember, love, 
that he does not -even know who he is? He docs 
not even know whether he is a legitimate child, or 
not ?” 

remember all—all; but yet I love him. Father, 
do not deprive me of him! Oh, father, do not! Re- 
member how you loved my mother, and she was of 
poor and low birth.” 

“ Dear child, I can never consent to your union with 
this general. It gives me pain, great pain, to thwarta 
single wish of yours, but I feel that itis for your own 
good that I do go.” 

And, though entreaties were in vain she did not de- 
spair. Then she bethought herself of the letter which 
the Exile had given her; perhaps dt might contain 
some advice which would be of service to’her now. She 
opened it; it coutained a note to hersclf.and a sealed 
packet addressed to Henri. Her note was very brief :— 


** CECILE :—I anticipate that when your eye shall 
meet this note, your sorrow will be concerning Henri. 
I have had a vision of the future, and I know that you 
and Henri will wish to be dearer to one anctler than 
even brother and sister; and your father, the Alarquis, 
will object to your loving the nameless youth. 

“If Henri bas ever performed any deed which 
proved him a true man, give him the package enclosed ; 
if not, wait till he does distinguish himself before you 
inform him anything about it. God bles my dar- 
ling! ALFRED MusseET.” 


She re-perused her note, and then despatched a 
messenger for Henri; ehe was impatient to learn the 
conteuts of his package. He took the package and 
broke the seal; it ccutained several documents, which 
informed him that he was the son of Count de Fonter- 
ville, who, for treason against the throne, had been be- 
headed. He placed his only child inthe care of Alfred 
Musset with the instructions that he should never be 
made acquainted with the secret of his history, until 
he had achieved some deed which would raise him in 
the emperor's esteem. 

* Cecile, Lat least am of gentle birth,” he exclaimed, 
after he lad finished reading it. ‘‘ But, perhaps, I may 
uever be recognized as such ; be of good cheer ; but do 
not inention it to the Marquis. Wait and trust!” 

Ile took the documents, and, gaining entrance to the 
wmy,crer, placed them before him. When the emperor 
had learned their contents he replied,— 

“Ah, General Henri, you are not much like the 
count! Ife was filse ‘> ivrance, while you are true as 
stecl! ransomec and title shall be given 
tujyou. Allow me: congratulate you on your newly 
acquired rank, Count ‘Tenri, de Fonterville.” 

Ilenry immediatciy :epaired to Ceciie and made her 
acquainted with his new honour. The Marquis warmly 
cougratulated him; ond,in a few weeks Cecile became 
the Couutess de Font ville. 

Dratu ig the ci.: ping of the Mower that the fruit 
may swell. 

kinst Errors.—Ti:cre is a spirit of animosity gene- 
rally displayed towards the young who have, in an 
evil been tem ied to perpetrate some wrong. 
‘lhe course generally pursued is calculated to drive 
them still further into crime. VPunishment is abso- 
lutcly necessary, when an outrage against propriety or 
honesty is committed; but the degree often exceeds 
the nevessity. Who cn doubt that remonstrance und 
advice are more pote: in reformation than hard usage, 
absence of sympathy, <.id severe punishment upon him 
who has transgressed jor the first time? In one cas¢ 
it opens to the mind of the offender the enormity of 
sin, the disgrace that will attach to its continuance, 
and the better path of honour. In the other it con- 
demns to contact, within some penal institution, with 
the hardened in heart and the proficient in vice; fa- 
miliarizes the novice with the generality of lawless 
otences; and, by imparting a knowledge of trickery, 
robs the tyro of his remaining virtue. Besides, the be- 
lief in the existence of feeling against him on the part 
of the community, wil! beget a like feeling against 
society in his breast. The conclusion he arrives at is, 
“Society is determined to crush me ; I will retaliate, 
by placing society under contribution.” No one can 
deprecate crime more than we do, but we cannot but 
allow that it sometimes gets more tban it deserves. 
There can be no diversity of opinion as regards the 
better course. There are but few offenders who would 
not listen to ‘‘suasion” after their first error. 
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BENEVOLENCE. 

BENEVOLENCE is a principle that boasts a celestial birth, 
and claims relationship with the highest and noblest 
graces. It was undoubtedly intended to serve the pur- 
pose of mitigating the ills to which mankind is subject ; 
for this end it was sent down to earth. Like the reviv- 
ing dew that falls on the herbs and flowers, go are its 
droopings to the weary and troubled heart. It hasa 
sweet chemistry of its own; it practises an art that only 
love can teach, and thus furnished for its work, it goes 
forth distilling comfort for the mourner, and seeking 
to allay the smart of the sorrow-stricken breast. Ah! 
and many a forlorn one to whom the “heavens have 
seemed as brass,” and the earth a rugged and weary 
place, yielding no rest, has, by its loving aid, been 
rescued from dezpair and all its fearful consequences , 
and what seemed a desert has ‘“ rejoiced and blossomed 
as the rose.” 

But, perhaps, some may say that benevolence, though 
it is all very well as the subject of a moral essay, yet 
that in reality it could be very well dispensed with. 
That such an assertion is as false as it is bitter, must be 
evident to the most careless observer of human life; and 
moreover it is a base reflection on the Gracious Bestower 
of the blessing. Only look at its workings. Imagine, for 
instance, a father and mother surrounded with a young 
and hopeful family, blest with content and happiness ; 
though poor, their poverty is scarcely felt to be an evil, 
for the father has health and strength, and he deems it 
no hardship to toil for his loving wife and prattling 
little ones. But, alas! precarious is ail human bliss ; 
a fever attacks the head of the family, and after a few 
days, or it may be hours, he expires, leaving his wife 
and children with no other legacy but a husband’s and 
father’s prayers and blessing. Sad loss, indeed! What 
ean the weeping mother do with so many helpless enes 
around her? Maybe she casts upon them a despair- 
ing look, and almost wishes them, and herself too, in 
the grave with their father! But just at this juncture 
a hand is stretched forth for her aid, and her desolate 
heart revives at the thought that though her natural 
protector and support is gone, yet she and her babes 
have a friend in the benevolent heart. 

Ah! how adapted is this beautiful provision to the 
exigencies of our changeful life! and how barren and 
bare and doubly a‘ vale of tears” would the world 
become if bereft of its heartsoothing presence! What 
but this is the moving principle of that noble spirit of 
melioration and social reform that is at work amongst 
us? What but this causes hospitals, orphan schools, 
humane societies, ragged schools, and a!l such-like in- 
stitutions to spring up in all parts of the land? It is 
true that other motives may sometimes give rise to 
acts which appear to men to spring from a benevolent 
heart ; yet even this, so far from being derogatory to 
real benevolence, is but a tacit acknowledgement of the 
high estimation in which it is held by mankind. 

There is, besides, another aspect in which the sub: 
ject may be viewed : namely, that which takes in its 
reflux influence. It is well known, there is happiness 
in the very desire to make others happy. There is a 
heart’s ease, or a heart’s enjoyment in the very first 
purposes of benevolence, as well as in its subsequent 
performances. Like its kindred virtue, mercy, 


“ It is twice blessed, 
It Dlesseth him that givesand him that takes.” 


‘The reviilting satisfactions of benevolence, although 
they follow by natural consequences, have certainly but 
little weight in the calculations 6f the benevolent in- 
dividual. The satisfactions are not his aim, but the 
object Which affords them—the object for its own sake; 


' and though the more strongly and exclusively he is set 


Gpon the Objcet fer its own sake, the less he will think 
Of the cohsequent enjoyments, yet the greater will theBe 
enjoyments be. Such is the constitution of eur aature, 
that benevolenée loses not its disinterested character, 
while man loses not fils teward. 


& man cah be a man. That 


question of ages is the age-answer—is to be the age- 


fact. Some seek it wisely. Some spcll it painfully. 
Some falter at it tediously. Some hiss it feebly. But 
the age shall pronounce it presently aloud. 

A Lock Witnovut A Kry-HoLe.—The impossibility 
of rendering a strong box altogether safe against theft 
by means of skeleton keys, has Ied a locksmith of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main to hit upon the ingenious idca 
of constructing a strong box without any key-hole at 
all, and which even the owner himself cannot open, 
“Why, what's the use of such a box?” you will ask. 
But observe: inside is a clock-work, the hand of whjch 
the owner places at the our and minute when he 
wants access to the box. The clock-work begins to 
move as soon as the lid is shut, and opens the lock 
from the inside at the moment which the hand of the 
clock indicates. Time, dependent upon the owner, is 
the key to the lock—a key which can neither be stolen 
from him nor imitated. ‘he plan is rather inconve- 
nient in some respects, for if the lock be set to open at 
9 a.m. of the following day, and the proprictor changes 
his mind and wants some money at 2 p.m., he can't 
get it, but must wait until the box opens itself. 


TO OUR READERS. 

*,* Part 2, price 6d., now publishing, contains, in ad- 
dition to the ordinary attractive features of BOW BELLS 
—viz., the Fine Art Gallery— Picturesque Sketches— 
Needlework Patterns—Portrait Gallery—the two popular 
and exciting tales, entitled “Twenty Straws” and “Tur 
Discarpep Wire"—the following magnificent presents :— 

1—A SUPPLEMENT, GRATIS, containing a Set of 
Quadrilles, composed by Walter Boulvin, the celebrated 
French Professor. 

2.—A Needlework Supplement GRATIS, of Parisian 
Fashions for the Month, obtained direct from Panis. 

3.—THE BOW BELLS POLIXA, composed by Mr. 
W. 1. Montgomery. 

4.—The second of the beautiful, coloured Steel En- 
gravings of the Paris Fashions, GRATIS, designed 
expressly for COW BELLS, in Paris. 

London: J. Dicks, 313, Strand. 


A SPLENDID FAMILY VOLUME. 
Now Ready, handsomely bound in embossed cloth, and 
gilt lettered, price 6s. 6d., Vol. II of 


“BOW BELLS.” 


It is suitable for every drawing-room table and every 
library, and is calculated to afford a fund of wholesome 
amusement and valuable instruction in the midst of every 
family circle. 

Handsome Oase for binding Volume II, for those who 
have preserved their sets, may be procured at our Oflice, 
price 2s. 3d.; by post, 2s. 9d. 

The Title-page and Index to Voiume II is also on sale, 
price 1d.; by post, 2d. 

London: J. Dicks, 813, Strand. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To ovr Scusscriners—Bow and Tae Penny 
LUSTRATED WEEKLY News sent post free to any part of the 
United Kingdom for three penny postage stamps. Persons 
wishing to subscribe for a quarter, so as to receive Bow 
and Tut WEEKLY ILLustRATED News through the 
post, may remit a subscription of 8s. 3d. to Mn. Joun Dicks, 
at the Ofice, 813, Strand. 

All letters intended for the Editor, to be directed thus: 
to ‘The Editor of Bow Brits "—those for the Publisher, 
to Mr. Joun Dicks, No. 313, Strand, W.O. 


In no case will rejected manuscripts be returned to their 
authors, who are therefore requested to keep copies of them. 


*,* Persons wishing to subscribe for a Quarter, so as to 
receive the publication through the post, may remit a sub- 
scription of 2s, 2d., to Mr. John Dicks, at the Office. 


Comr_eTE Works.—The complete works 
of Shakspere, elegantly bound, containing thirty-seven il- 
lustrations and portrait of the author, nowpublishing To 
be obtained at our Office, price 2s. 

Manvuscripts.—We have said over and over again that 
we will mot undertake to return rejected manuscripts. 
Nevertheless, every day we receive manuscripts, aceom- 

anied by requests that we will return them if unsuitable. 
We cannot. We do not court the contributions of writers, 
because our literary staff is already complete. In a caso 
where an author has a long tale to disposc of, he ought 
first to write to us to ask whether we have any opening for 
a new work, and he may roly upon receiving a prompt 
answer. 

Esty W.—Yon fhust learn the trade first, before you 
can expect to obtain employment in it. 

Gronce D.—A me8ster stands in the light of a parent to- 
wards his tdoor apprentice, and thus excrcise a 
parent's rights and privileges. Oonseytently, if ho have 
reason to suspett that his apprefitice is committing some 
folly, he is justified in opening his letters: but this power 
should only be exercised in very extremo cases. 


J. W. P. (Liverpool):—Your letter was answered in No. 


7, which was #8 s0en as it could be noticed. You were 
therein informed, fm reply to sour question, that your 
handwriting could be improved. 

D. V. U.—Bashfalness in young people generally ariscs 
from tithidity, and will wear off by degrees as they thix in 


sobiety. 
0. 0.=You should write to the publishers of the journals 
ou mention: we know nothing on the subject. Send 
address, crs fot your question, and we will answer 
‘Our Other gupstions through the post. 

eannot do anything to promote growth 
When you have actually stopped growing. There is no- 
thing erroneous in the instructions given in No. 5 relative 
to the eyes. 

H. L. O.—Thanks for your suggestions, which shall re- 
ceive our best consideration. 

P; R.—Smoking in moderation is not injurious to 
mer of good constitution. 

UunursPOXNDENTS Whose questions we are unable to nn- 
swor BL D. Watrier H. (Aberdare); Joun 
S. ict) 

Qvenist.— Yonrns generally stop growing at about 
eighteen or nineteen. 


ESSAYS, 
HisToricaL, ScrenviFic, AND DOMESTIC. 


FASHION. 
Ir was the ordinary remark of the fashionable Dr. 
Graham (in the days of Horace Walpole), when con- 
sulted by a paticnt—*Sir, your discase is very extra- 
ordinary, but it is common enough.” This paradoxical 
definition may be very well applied as interpreting the 
word “Fashion.” The latter is doubtless an extra- 
ordinary thing commonly adopted. It will seem still 
further paradoxical to assert that what iS** fashionable ” 
is * vulgar ;” but when it is recollected that *‘ vulgar” 


implies something popularly observed (the word being 
derived from “ volk,” people), the paradox is no longer 
apparent. The Latin terms vulgus and vulgaris, like 
our own translations of them, are not intended to 
convey anything complimentary in them. The desig- 
nation vu/gus was contemptuously flung at the ancient 
Germans by their Roman antagonists. The sons of 
Herman accepted the name; and the German “ volk” 
soon became the fashionable or popular equivalent for 
patriots.” In the term mode we have something of 
a similar meaning. It is derived from mos, a manner 
er custom. This word in its plural form, mores, 
signifies ‘* morals,” by which is meant manners, which, 
if not, ought to be, in fashion. As in Latin the dif- 
ference of number alters the signification, so in French 
docs the change of gender. ‘Le moral,” of a woman, 
is, for instance, by no means the same thing as “sa 
morale.” In deriving mode from “ mos,’’ we follow 
the lexicographer Boiste. We may add, however, 
that another Latin word, modus, is not altogether to 
be set aside as the original of mode. It implies a due 
proportion, neither more nor less; a just measure or 
manner; and to be in the mode, according to this 
rendering of the original, is not to be extravagant, not 
to be in excess for anything. 

Some one has defined “fashion” as being “the 
tyrant of fops and females.” The definer might have 
added that the artificers in fashion’s service are often 
the victims of fashion’s slaves. There is nothing so 
powerful, s0 absolute, so imperious, and so transitory, 
as this same fashion. Napvleon himsclf was jealous 
even of this so-called goddcss; and he condescended 
to sneer at her votaries, by saying that nations are 
sheep-like, and ready to follow the first who sets a 
strange example. ‘ihe simile is ricketty, and not 
entirely correct. We have never heard of any one 
who followed the fashion set and advocated by 
Asclepiades, who tried to bring cheap locomotion into 
general favour, and who travelled about the world on 
a cow, living on her milk Ly the way. The above igs 
an example set, which has never been followed. We 
may cite, onthe other hand, a fashion followed, the 
originating example for which no one has yet dis- 
covered. We allude to “smoking.” Of course, at 
this word, the thoughts naturally revert to Sir Walter 
Raleigh and Virginian tobacco. There were pipes, 
however, in our old monasterics, and the monks 
smoked “ colt’s-foot ’ to keep the marsh air out of their 
stomachs, The fashion is probably of Eastern origin. 
That mention is not made thereof throughout the 
*“ Arabian Nights” is no proof to the contrary; for 
we believe that in that picturesque scries the undeni- 
ably prevalent Eastern fashion of opium-eating is not 
even alluded to. 

Fashion, in its sense of the way of doing a thing, is 
not confincd to matters of dress alone. It extends 
tself to far sublimer subjects, rules our manner of life, 
gives opinions to those who Lave none of their own, 
andis sometimes powerful even in ariiculo mortis. As 
a eample of the last, it is only necessary to name the 
case of Father Sachot, tlre priest of St. Gervais. In 
the middle of the seventecuth century he was the 
fashioneble confessor at death-beds. Happy was the 
meribund who could secure the pleasant presence of 
the not too exacting Father Sachot. On the other 
hand, the patients ou whom he could not wait, and 
who were unable to receive absolation at his hand, 
were miserable,’and obstinately refused to die with 
golemn aid from any other hand, Men ‘of quality” 
—as it was, and is, the bad fashion to call a certain 
class of persons, withont refercnce to the question of 
good or evil quality—men of quality thought more of 
Father Sachot than ef their Heavenly Father, A 
similar mistake possessed those who, in our great 
grandsires’ days, flang awey their thousands upon a 
flowcr. The Egyptians worshipped onions, for the 
semi-reasonable cause that they symbolized @ god. 
The tulip-fanciers had little regard, when contem- 


plating their petalled favourites, for either flowers 
thomselves or the God at whose bidding they had risen 
into beauty. As La Brayere romarks, simply 
worshipped their tulip-bulvs, and would have cdored 
carnations if carnations had been more in fashion. As 
in flowers, so have we hed a fashion in colours. The 
“coulcur Isabelle was a dirty buff. It was adopted 


in honourable memory of the condition of the lincn of 
Isabelle, the gourgnanie of Flanders, who refused to 
change any portion of her dress during the long pro- 
tracted siege of Ostend. The * patches” on the cheeks 
of the belles of a century anda halfago were assumed in 
créer to give consolation to a princess suffering from a 
natural eruption. There was more sense in the fashion 
of patches as adopted by the lightly-clad ladies of the 
Samoa Island. ‘This ‘* fashion of spots.” as it is called, 
or sangisengi, consists in the raising of small blisters 
with a smouldering wick of native cloth, a material 
which will not blaze, When the blisters are healed, a 
natural patch is left, which is lighter than the original 
skin. ‘This indelible spot is planted on the cheek, not 
for beauty’s sake, but with something of the purpose 
which supplies our churches wilh painted windows, 
namely, in pious memory of deceased relatives, or im 
grateful acknowledgment of benefits received. 
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ARTS. 


A SIGNAL OF DISTRESS. 


Tr-nF are few departments of art where the power of 
arawing is more requisite than in morine pictures. 
Every wave, every objcct, eon be mace to tell its tale. 
A tempest-tossed lugger, storiny sea, a perturbed eky 
end some dim headland looming in the Cistrnee—such 
ge pictnre, indeed, as that of Mr. B. Mayes, of which we 
give#n engraving. In this picture tle artist showsan 
honest and landable desire to follow in the footsteps of 


THE FINE 


the great marine painters, and, like thom, to draw his | of domg good to onr readers, while receiving such 


‘nspiration from that great book of artistie reality, 


often ignored, often decricd, but wliich once opened, | is held. 


In every shadow and 


ean never be studied in’ vain. 
teflection, ina cloud even, the 


in the expression of the phenomena cf nature; and no 
matter how simple the clements may be which comsti- 
tute the principal feature on the canvas; all these may 
be worked out with the grandeur of power surpassing 
the power of language. Lvery phase in connection 
with fact or fiction may be grasped, asit were, in one 
stcady glance. We may surnise, in less tinie than we 
can write, the “ signal of distress,” as in the picture 
before us, has been made—it has been heard or ecen 
from the shore—the fearless Loat’s crew, ever ready for 
the rescue, soon run their lugger over the shingles, and 
are away over the foaming waves to the distant wreck. 
We may even follow them in our mind's eye, and sce 
the boat return again with the survivers; and then, 
from a picture alone, be carried far into the realuis of 
thought. 


T.cveE is an internal existence of one in another. 
We are not parted, if it is true that we love. 


HOW TO MAKE HAPPY HOMES. 


Noterate praise, used with opportunity, and not vulgar, 
is tat which doeth good—Lorp Lacon. 
Tie countless favours and warm expressions of ap- 
proval, coming daily from our friends, remind us of 
this apothegm of the wisest of Figlish philosophers, 
In alt, save the first clausc—* moderate praise °—the 
parallel is complete. Not an “opportunity” is allowed 
to pass; even short bu-iness letters bring us such deli- 
cate compliments, such hearty encouragements, that 
our hearts must be Larder than granite, and colder 
than ice, if we were not incited to the wish and effort 


good reports of the estimation in which our journal 


leading the mind to inquire into the highest truths, to 
develop its powers of reasoning, and strengthen its 
faith in the good. There are, however, but few minds 
that can sustain, unweariedly, the instruction given in 
essays, purely ethical or spiritual. The heart cravea 
flowers of fancy; the affections require sympathy. 
Moreover, in leading our young readera to the ¢con- 
sideration of imn<:‘ant lessons, through the medium 
of well-written fictisa, and beautiful illustrations, we 
find that we are effecting much good. 


RREECI LOADING. 
From the “Class Book for the School of Musketry, 
ITythe,” by Colonel S, C. Wilford, we extract the {ol- 
lowing :— 


In preparing Bow Beirs, we aim to do good by | 


cab Le clogueut promoting innocent enjoymeut and cheerful improve- 


A SIGNAL OF DISTRESS. 


ment. Toth of these objects, we think. belong to the 
economy of Providence in this world. chcrefore should 
be studied and practised in our daily life. The earth 
was made to blossom with beauty and fruitfulness ; 
the air to be pure with life, and sweet with fragrance ; 
the birds in bright plumage to sing their songs of joy; 
the streams to murmur their soft cadences of delight 
in motion; while the great deep sounds the soleimnn, 
yet cheering anthem of perpetual strength in duty, as 
it ebbls and flows in constant obcdience to the laws 
of heaven. And all heaven's laws for our world were 
intended to promote human happiness in accordance 
with goodness, 

This, then, is our aim: to diffuse and make porular 
the simple Lut efficient lessons of home happiness and 
goodness. Much isin the power of the mothers and 
wives of our land to make happy familics, and thus in- 
sure a happy nation. 

V¢é aisoiurnish literature for thought and reflection, 


* The Scots liad a kind of artillery peculiar to them- 
selves, called ‘carts of war.’ They are described in an 
Act of Parliament thus; “ilk cart twa gunnis, and 


ilk ane to have twa Chalmers, and an Cumraud man 
to shute theme.’ These were breech-loaders; and in 
1471 the Barons were commanded to provide such 
‘carts of war’ against their old enemies the English.” 

Breech-loading rifled cannons were invented in 1774, 
by Dr. Lind and Captain A. Blair. Breech-loadiug 
hand-cannons were in use in the reign of Henry VI. 

The following quotation is from Smile’s ‘* Industrial 
Biography :"— 

“When recently examining the museum of the 
arsenal at Venice, we were surprised to find numerous 
weapons of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, cin- 
bodying the most recent English improvemeuis in 
arms—such as revolving pistols, rifled muskets, and 
brecch-loading cannon, The latter, embodying Sir 
W. Armstrong’s modern ideas, though in a rude form, 
had been fished up from the bottom of the Adriatic, 
where the ship armed with them had been suuk 
hundreds of years ago.” 
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DOCTOR POMEROY. 
A STORY OF A SISTER'S LOVE. 


@Y THE ALTHOR OF “ MAN'S EVIL SPIRIT,” “ALONB IN THE 
WORLD,” ETC., ETO 


CHAPTER VIII. 
AN EVIL GENIUS. 
S1Lence for awhile prevailed in that room. Each 
of its present occupants was busy with his own 
thoughts. 

Augustus, seeing, as he believed, the Doctor so 
thoroughly absorbed with his newspaper, again 
possessed himself of the bouquet which had been 
presented to him by Lucy, and contemplated it 
with a species of delirium. 

“This brotherly love,” reflected Pomeroy, “80 
ardent, 80 powerful !—a terrible obstacle !—and how 
conquer it ? 

Presently he started from his chair, and going 
suddenly towards Augustus, said, “ Well, my dear 
friend, are you more cheerful, now?” 

Augustus, thus surprised, hastily thrust the bou- 
quet into his breast,—but Pomeroy'’s sharp eyes 
bad observed that movement. 

“ What is it that he conceals?” the Doctor asked 
himself. 

Augustus replied sadly to the question which had 
just been put to him: “ Oh, Doctor! I shall never 
again be cheerful in this world !” 

“ What an idea !” 

“Tt is in vain that you endeavour to deceive me 
by affecting a confidence which I am certain you do 
not possess—or if indeed it bo that your art really 
leaves you some hope, you are abused by it, Doctor ! 
You rely upon my youth, upon the infinite re- 
sources of nature—all illusion !—illusion !” The 
young man placing his hand upon his heart, added, 
“I feel here an enemy which will triumph over all 
the efforts of your skill and of your friendship.” 

The Doctor's eyes, while his patient had been 
speaking, had been fixed upon him with a keen and 
penetrating look. 

“ Augustus,” said Pomeroy, “this is the first 
time that you have spoken thus to me,—wherefore 
this profound sadness ?—wherefore this discourage- 
ment ?” 

“Do not question me, Doctor—do not question 
me !” was the response, given with much agitation. 

The Doctor, with his eves still fixed penetra- 


CUARLES LOCKWOOD ACCUSES HIS BROTHER 


tingly on the young man, continued, “ You hava 
now been about six weeks under my care,—I have 
had recourse to powerful, almost infallible means, 
all of which, however, I am compelled to avow it, 
have produced but feeble results!” 

“ Ah!—lI was right, then, and mine is, indeed, a 
mortal illness!” sighed Augustus. 

“T have believed so—such was, indeed, my con- 
viction not an instant since,” said Pomeroy. 

“Oh, heavens! what say you?” and the poor 
invalid trembled, thus to hear confirmed, as he be- 
lieved, the terrible fate which for himself he had 
already predicted. 

“ My opinion of your case has suddenly changed,” 
pursued the Doctor, and his patient looked relieved, 
—“for I have discovered, Augustus,” was added, 
“that with you, it is the soul which kills the 
body 

“ What—what can cause yeu to belieye——” 
stammered Augustus, while he shook in every 
fibre. 

“Listen to me, my friend,—vainly would you 
deny it—it is a moral torture which undermines 
and consumes you.” 

Augustus, in @ hoarse whisper, confessed that it 
was 80. 

“Well, then, think of your brother,” urged the 
Doctor, with great apparent fecling, “ of the future, 
which at your age is so smiling and so rich with 
hope,—and say to yourself, if you would be cured, 
that the wounds of the soul are the very first which 
your physician should be made to know.” 

“Ah, Alfred!” sighed Augustus, ‘you who deliver 
yourself to serious studies—you, with whom science 
has extinguished the fire of consuming passions— 
you would not comprehend me !” 

“Who knows?” said the Doctor, his features 
twitching nervously, and his voice faltering some- 
what. “ A cold and severe envelope conceals some- 
times a burning soul!” 

“Doctor,” questioned Augustus, eagerly, ‘‘ have 
you ever loved ?” 

“Have I loved!” he answered, almost wildly. 
“Oh! I love still, passionately—madly !” 

“ Well, listen to me, then!” said Augustus, sink- 
ing into his chair. “1 will tell you all, Alfred— 
yes, all, excepta name. And you will understand 
how culpable is my love, since 1 dare not name to 
you the woman who is its object !” 

And suppressing, as he had said, the name of 
Lucy, giving no indication that it was his brother's 
affianced wife on whom he doted, he told the 


Doctor all other particulars of that fatal love, which 
to the reader has been already revealed. 

“ Already weak and ill,” said Pomeroy, when his 
patient had concluded his sad story, ‘‘such a strug- 
gle could but prostrate you.” 

“ And now you know what has been my life for 
the last three months!” moaned Augustus. ‘ And 
now,” he continued, eagerly, ‘‘oh! now, Alfred, if 
you believe that science possesses any weapons 
against such miseries—any balms sufficiently power- 
ful to calm such sufferings—call to your aid all the 
resources of your art—cure me of that fatal pas- 
sion, which will rob me of my reason, if it deprive 
me not of life! I should desire to die, should I not?” 
he went on, despairingly. ‘“ Well, no, I dread death 
—it terrifies me! I would still live—would recover 
strength, that I might fly this city, that J] might 
again quit England—go far hence, to solicit from a 
milder air, a more brilliant sun, courage, oblivion of 
the past, and, perchance, happiness in the future!” 

He had paced the room with false and feverish 
strength while saying this, and once the paroxysm 
over, sank back again into his chair, panting and 
exhausted. 

The Doctor calmly mused. 

“ Who can this woman be ?” was his thought. 

After a long silence, and finding that the Doctor 
spoke not, Augustus faintly murmured,— 

“Ts there nothing you can say to me ?” 

The Doctor walked towards him, and said,— 

“T need but one word with which to answer yoo 
—courage !” 

“And you will not abandon me?” asked the 
young man, eagerly. 

“ Never!” Pomeroy replied, with seeming devo- 
tion. 

“For you my friendship !—my fortune!” cried 
Augustus, feebly grasping the Doctor's hand. 

“ Two treasures,” said Pomeroy, with his peculiar 
smile, “ of which one alone would amply suffice.” 

“Ah!—yes!—I comprehend you, generous man! 
exclaimed Augustus, his eyes beaming with grati- 
tude. 

But, as we know, he had comprehended not at 
all; it was impossible that he should. 

Augustus, finding that his brother had set his 
heart on the purchase of that country mansion, 
gave his signature to the deeds, and the affair 
was completed. 

“My dear friend!” Charles joyfully exclaimed, 
addressing the Doctor, “this day will vank amongst 


the happiest of my life!” 
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Pomeroy thought, and wondered what Charles 
could mean. 

“Tn a few days we will all depart for this pro- 
mised land!” laughed the elder brother; “and, a 
snug family party, we will reside in our own 
country mansion !” 

Augustus, unuoticed by the others, started and 
trembled. 

“ Doctor, you are now our best friend!” pursued 
Charles; ‘‘there is a little secret in our house, 
which hithevto you have not known, but which, as 
I no longer desire to conceal anything from you, 
shall now be revealed !” 

Pomeroy listened with increased wonder. 

“You have not known that we, that is my 
brother and I, have a cousin, named Lucy Paget, 
and that she is here.” 

“ Here!” exclaimed Pumeroy, greatly surprised. 

“Yes!” continued Charles; “circumstances, 
which I need not now explain, first brought her to 
this house during my poor father’s lifetime, and cir- 
cumstances have caused her, since his death, still to 
«continue a resident with us—the truth is that dear 
Lucy has fur some time been my eflianced 
wife!” 

Hoth his listeners were agitated, but with far 
@fferent thoughts and feelings. 

“ Lucy is a poor, timid creature, almost frightened 
at the aspect of a stranger, and so it comes, Doctor, 
that you have not yet beheld her; but soon shall I 
proudly show her to you aud to all the world, for a 
few days hence and darling Lucy will be my 
wife!” 

“A marriage! Still another obstaclo!” was the 
thought which now caused Pomeroy savagely to 
scowl. 

“And now, brother, are you satisfic:! May I 
now hope to receive your felicitations ?” 

Charles, as he spoke, turned gaily towards his 
brother, and, with a sudden exclamation of terror, 
stood aghast, for he beheld Augustus, pale as a 
winding-sheet, tuttering and clinging to his chair, 
into which, the next monicut, he, fainting, fel— 
inert and scuseless! 

Pomeroy hurried to him, threw open his vest, 
and saw the bouguet which poor Augustus had 
there concealed; of those flowers the Doctor imme- 
diately took possession; and, observing that Charles 
had not perceived them, quickly thrust them into 
his own pocket; he had suspicions, on which he at 
once resolved to act. 

Charles looked appealingly to the Doctor. 

“Do not fear!” said Pomeroy, replying to that 
look; “he is in no danger!” then turning to Tru- 
man, who had just entersd the roomn—“ Let your 
mastcr respire these salts!” then clutching an arm 
of Charles,— 

“Come with me!” the Doctor exclaimed, and al- 
most forcing the wondering aud bewildered young 


When they were dione together:— 

“You would tell me that my poor brother is 
dying, is nut that it ’” exclaimed Charles, pale and 
trembling. 

“No, no!” returned the Doctor, “his present 
attack is nothing, a mcre swoon, perhaps caused 
by the perfume of these flowers, which I found 
upon him.” 

And so saying, and with seeming carelessness, 
he displayed the bouyuet of which he had just taken 
possession. 

“Those flowers!” excliiined Charles—“Ah! yes 
—those which Lucy had given to Lim.” 

“Lucy!” thought “my conjecture was 
then correct; it is sue whom he loves.” 

“ My brother—my poor brother!” sighed Charles, 

“You love him, do you not?’ Pomeroy de- 
manded. 

“T would give my life for him!” was the reply. 

Pomeroy then repeated all that had been con- 
fided to Linn by Augustus, but artfully, and as if 
he had not in the least divined who was the ob- 
ject of a passion which the poor young man had 
himsclf avowed was a guilty one. 

Charles—how could it be otherwise—at once 
understood all; too well did that bouquet enlighten 
him to the terrible truth, aud the blow stunned—al- 
most phrenzied him! 

Lucy, informed of this new attack which had 
overtaken Augustus, hestened to rendor aid, arriving 
near him almost on tho instant that Charles and 
the Doctor had quittcd the room, she assisted the 
faithful old servant iu his efforts to restore his 
master to consciousness, aud presently the cares of 
both were rewarded, and Augustus, slowly reopen- 
ing his eyes, at last beheld Lucy, who was kueel- 
fng beside him, and holding both his hands. 

Instautly he tore himscif from her clutch, and 


rose to his feet, and again he would have fallen, 
but that old Truman held and sustained him, 

“ You, Lucy !—you near me!” faltered Augustus. 

“Are you better?” Lucy sweetly and tenderly 
asked. 

The sick man did not answer her, but bis oyes 
wandered around the apartment. 

“Where is the Doctor? Where is my brother?” 
he cried, impatiently. 

And even as he inquired, his brother, fntensely 
pale, and with haggard eye, was before him; the 
others looked on Charles and were affrighted, and 
he, darting between Augustus and Lucy, seized the 
latter by the hand, and thrust her violently away. 

“Your place is not here !—Go!” he shouted 
savagely, te the young girl, who, terror-stricken and 
amazed, exclaimed :— 

“Oh, heaven !—what is this?—what has hap- 
pened to you, Charles ?” 

“ Go, Lucy, again I tell you—go!” 

And the poor girl, weeping and trembling, 
obeyed. 

Augustus, surprised and alarmed, had looked and 
listened. 

“ Charles—brother —wlence comes this fury?” 
he now asked, with quivering voice; and his 
brother, while endeavouring to restrain his rage, 
answered. 

“You ask me that, when you see in my hand 
these flowers ?” cried he, brutally, and thrust the 
bouquet alinost into his brother’s face. “You can 
ask me that, when behold these, which but now 
you held concealed—yes, hidden near your heart ?” 

Augustus gasped for breath, and for a brisf while 
was specchless. 

“You ask me that,” Charles presently resumed, 
“when Lucy, she whom I love—she whom I was 
about to call my wife——” 

Augustus clasped his hands and bowed his head 
upon them; and Charles added, with still more des- 
pairing acceuts,— 

“You love her, unhappy man—you love her 

And Augustus cast himself upon a couch, burying 
his face upon its cushion. 

Doctor Pomeroy at this moment appeared in the 
doorway, and, unscen by them, stood eagerly listen- 
ing and anxiously watching the two brothers. 

After a long time, and with a voice which deep 
emotion had rendered scarcely to be recognised, 
Charles spoke again. 

“J will not forget that you are my brother!” and 
his tone was now subdued and solemn. “TI will 
ne forget the affection which has existed between 
us,—and which nothing was to have the power to 
trouble,—but I will never see you more !” 

“ Oh, heaven !” exclaimed Augustus, despairingly, 
and quickly raising his head. “ You cannot mean 
that ?” 

“That house,” Charles continued, “to which we 
were about to go together; where, with you,” and 
now his words came slowly and falteringly, “I had 
promised myself so much happiness—to that honce.’ 
he concluded, giving to these last words aU ine 
force yet left at his command—‘ to that horse you 
go alone!” 

“ Alone!” shudderingly exclaimed Augustus. 

“Separated!” Pomeroy whispered exultingly to 
himself. 

“ Farewell!” cried Charles. 

“ Brother !” entreated the poor invalid. 

“We meet no more!” Charles skouted wildly, 
and was gone. 

Augustus sank down, weeping and despairing, 
and Pomeroy, smiling, as he looked on him, said to 
himself coldly, and very, very quietly, “ Now this 
one belongs to me!” 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE TINY PHIALS. 


Ave6ustus went to the country mansion which had 
just become his own by right of purchase, and 
apartments were provided there for Doctor Pome- 
roy’s especial use; of those apartments the Doctor 
sometimes availed himself, remaining two or three 
days together with his patient, and then returning 
to London until his own desires, or an imploring 
letter from poor Augustus, recalled him to the 
country. 

Abandoned by his brother, completely isolated 
from the world by sickness and suffering, Pomeroy 
was now the only hope, the only solace of the 
wretched invalid. 

Charles Lockwood had engaged apartments at 
some distance from Lis own house for Lucy Paget, 
and she had removed to them on the same day that 
the brothers had separated. Lucy was lost with 


grief, amazed with won ler; for no explanation had 
been given to her of conduct and proceedings the 
cause of which her own distracted mind had vainly 
striven to unravel. 

She saw Charles now but rarely, and when he 
visited her his stay was but of a few moments, and 
his conversation wild and almost incoherent. It 
seemed to the young girl, that impelled by the love 
for her, which she could easily perceive still clung 
about his heart, he hated himself the while that he 
lacked strength and courage to resist its influence. 

His visits now brought only pain to Lucy; and 
each time that he departed, he left with her fresh 
cause to weep. 

Charles was no longer as we hitherto have known 
him ; ove sharp tfial had sufficed almost entirely 
to change his whole being; he was now growing 
confirmed in dissipation. Formerly so quiet and 
sedate, he now flew from one promised amusement 
to another, as a butterfly skims from flower to 
flower; but that beautiful insect sips only of the 
sweets that offer; Clatles, too greedy, imbibed 
large draughts, end soon was nauseated. 

So reckless as he had become, it was for him a 
dire misfortune that he possessed such ample 
means Wherewith to gratify, if that were possible, 
his morbid longings. Nights of revelry, days of 


Janguorand depression; and on his few and brief 


visits to Lucy in her new abode, he had always ap- 
peared before her flushed and excited with the de- 
bauch from which he had jtst risen, or prostrated 
by some past orgie, which, as night again ap- 
proached, he would again renew. 

It was a terrible test by which to try a yoting 
girl’s love—fearful the torture it inflicted; but 
through all this, aud worse that was to follow, the 
heart of poor, devoted Lucy never, for one instant, 
faltered in its sworn allegiance. 

We must now again to Pomeroy’s surgery, and 
we shall find the Doctor seated and pondering over 
one of those tiny phials which, looking so innocent 
and harmless, contained such awiul power to wither 
aud destroy. 

Pomeroy had been sitting thus through many 
hours of the night, now past, for the day had just 
begun to break, and the daylight seen in its first 
faint efforts, through the glass above the surgery- 
door, and palely glimmering through the crevices of 
the closed shutters, had commenced a struggle soon 
to be successful, against the lamp still burning on 
the Doctor's table. 

That tiny phial which Pomeroy was now holding 
in his hand, and considcring with such rapt atten- 
tion, was filled with a whitish powder. 

iis reflections ran somewhut as follows :— 

“All my researclics, all my expericnces arrive at 
the same result. This poison is, perhaps, the only 
one which leaves no trace upon the organs it has 
attacked.” 

So far he was satisfied and convMaccd. Yes; but 
who could prove to him that the effects obtained on 
animals would be exacily ;roduced on man? 
Doubtless, everything caused it to be presumed, but 
it was the proof, the certain, irrefragable proof 
which he needed; and that proof Le could nowhere 
find. 

But he would not be disccuraged; he knew that 
there were men who, through half their lives, had 
sought the secret which in a single hour was to en- 
rich them 3 and so he resolved to seck on. 

Suddenly it eccurred to Lim that, perhaps, with 
all his study, some important observation, some 
precious picce of information might have escaped 
him. So he hastily took from his dcsk a book 
which he eagerly hunted through, dwelling on cer- 
tain particular passages. 

“Yes, he would continue to persevere; and if 
courage began to fail him, he would think of her,” 
he said aloud; “ of Estafanza, whom for so long a 
time he had not scen.” 

And it was true, that for three months no word 
no remembrance, on her part, had come to inspire 
him with confidenceand hope. And during all that 
time he had not visited her—could not, dare not, 
till he had made, at least, one step towards that for- 
tune which alone, as she had caused hint to believe, 
would justify him in again approaching her. 

And then the torturing thorght came thut, per- 
haps, he had passed entirely from her memory. but 
ho was wrong there, for that could never be. 

“Alas!” he exclaimed mournfully; “we go 
easily forget those whom a crucl destiny over- 
whelms.” 

His brow resting on his hands, long sat he por- 
ing o’er his book, leoking from it now and then to 
glance at the tiny phial which still held its place 
upon the table before him. Faint and sic) ly burned 
his lamp, its flame rendcred still more feeb.e by con- 
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trast with the broad daylight which now prevailed 
without, and would not be entirely excluded from 
the Doctor's sanctum. 

He was at last made to cease his studies, for that 
time at least, Ly our acquaintance Jane, the house- 
maid, who came to perform her usual morning 
duties in the surgery ; and whose loud exclamation 
as she saw the Doctor sitting there, as we have 
just described, startled him, and aroused him to a 
consciousness of the daylight, and the many hours 
that he had passed in his unholy toil. 

“I was sure of it!” exclaimed Jane, lifting up 
her hands aud eyes. “I told missus so, and I was 
right !” 

A long acquaintance with the Doctor had ren- 
dered Jane more talkative and familiar with him. 

“In what were you right ?” the Doctor asked. 

“Why you have been all night here over your 
books—lvok at the lamp!” and Jane extinguished 
and removed that tell-tale. ' 

“Not exactly all night,” said the Doctor. “I 
arose long before day-break, that is all.” 

“ Well! I prophesy that you will kill yourself!” 
cried Jane. 

“The life of a physician fs a continual study,” 
replied the Doctor. 

Jane was amazed. 

‘After people have been made doctors, whatever 
can they want to learn ?” she ejaculated, and while 
bustling about, wondered how he could contrive to 
keep so many things, such a lot of darnin’ in his head. 

Jane presently asked Pomeroy when ho would 
like breakfast ? to which the Doctor answered, that 
he should breakfast from home with a friend, 
whom he was expecting to call for him. 

And Jane said, “I know; you mean the gentle- 
man who has a brother so very ill!” Jane now in- 
terrupted herself to turn sharply towards the inner 
door of the surgery and cry, “Go away, directly, 
miss, you s/all not come here !” 

“But ma says I may while you are here, be- 
cause I have promised to be a good girl and not to 
touch anything,” whined pretty little Julia, for it 
was she who had b anced into the surgery again 
to excite the houscinaid's wrath. 

“ Now, Miss Julia,” began Jane, gradually work- 
{ng herself up to s.mething desperate; “don’t put 
me out of temper or it will be worse for you!” 

“If you slap me again, I'll tell ma!” retorted 
Jelia, saucily, ‘ and then she'll beat you.” 

“Now, go out of this place, Julia!” commandcd 
Jane, her wrath every moment increasing. 

“Shanu't for you! Masays I may stop, and the 
Doctor wiil let me, I kuow—won’t you, Doctor, 
please ?” 

Dut Juiia was speaking to deaf ears, for the Doc- 
tor had sunk intu ove of those brown studies so 
habitual with him; and as little Julia addresscd 
him, was saying to himself with great satisfaction, 
“JT am become positively necessary to both the bro- 
thers; to the one in the interest of his health, and 
to the other in that of his pleasures.” 

The contention between the housemaid and the 
little spoiled darling of the house now reached its 
climax in a stuggle, in which, as is generally the 
case, the strongest of the belligerents obtained the 
victory, and Jane having snatched up the rebellious 
little invader of the surgery, carried her, kickiug 
end screaming, from the place. 

No study so deep but that the noise made by the 
child, must have disturbed it; and Pomeroy, start- 
ing up, replaced the book, which he s0 treasured, 
within his desk, aud returned the tiny phial, which 
till now had continued on his table, to the glass- 
case, of which we have already spoken, and tv its 
lilliputian companions. 

‘Le key was not in the lock, and the Doctor ro- 
membered (hut it had fallen to the floor when, hours 
before, he had opened the case. 

He was about to stoop and esearch for the key, 
when the door of the surgery was suddenly and 
sharply thrown open, and Charles Lockwood, 
abruptly entered from the street. 

“I hope I have not kept you waiting,” said 
Charles, apologetically. 

“To coniess the truth, I did pot expect you hav 
60 soon,” replied the Doctor. 

“Tn that case ” began Charles. 

“No, no, never mind!—come along!” and the 
Doctor oj cucd the inner door of the surgery, and 
led tho way to Lis dressing-room, where, soon as 
be had euiered, Charles sank languidly into a chair, 
saying, “Pardon me, my dear Alfred, for having 
thus auticipated the hour of our appointment; but 
there need be no ceremony with frieuds.” 

* You look fatigued,” said the Doctor to the 
young ian, whose features bore the stamp of some- 
thing worse than mere wearincas. 


‘almost crazed him. 


He had passed another riotous night; and since 
quitting his so-called friends, had been wandering 
anywhere to pass away the time till near the hour of 
his appointment with the Doctor, occasionally passing 
and repassing his own house, but wanting, as he now 
confessed to Pomeroy, the courage to enter it. 

When asked by the Doctor what that could 
mean, he said, in melancholy tones— 

“ Oh, now I am so much alone there, a thousand 
thoughts assail me: sometimes the remembrauce of 
my brother—always the memory of Lucy.” 

“He will never cease to love her,” thought 
Pomeroy, aud his brow wrinkled. 

“But was it not natural, that jealous impulse 
which sundered us ?” he murmured, as if question- 
ing his own heart. 

“ A mere momentary separation,” said the Doctor, 
cousolingly ; “ but one which I really believe was 
necessary.” 

And Charles owned that his friend was right, and 
that it would have been impossible that his brother 
and himself could have continued to meet without 
unseemly bickerings arising between them. 

“ But, alas!” sighed the wretched young man, 
“that separation was to lead to another not less 
painful. In following your advice, Alfred, and re- 
moving Lucy from my house, I pursued the most 
proper course.” 

“ Must undoubtedly !” interposed the Doctor. 

“ And yet”—Charles rather hesitatingly continued 
—‘dare I confess it to you? There are moments 
when I regret that I have taken that step.” 

The young man was reflecting painfully of the 
sacred promise concerning poor Lucy made to his 
dying father, and his couscieuce was not at peace. 

“Tam not surprised at your regrets,” said Pome- 
roy ; “reason and pleasure scidom go handin Laud.” 

Aud taking off his dressing-gown to commence 
his toilet, aud iu a tone carelessly polite— 

“You will excuse me, will you not ?” he said. 

“ Certainly — certainly!” as carelessly replied 
Charles. 

“Talk away, talk away—I can listen!” But 
for some minutvs young Lockwood spoke not au- 
other word. Motiouless he sat, reflecting on the 
past, bewailing bitterly the present, aud looking 
towards the future with a terror he could not un- 
dersiand, nor to himself explain. 

Pomeroy was the first to break a silence which 
was becoming annoying to him, by saying, while 
arranging his cravat— 

“ You have said that you regret your isolation ; 
but although separated from that young girl, I sup- 
pose you sve her coustantly 2?” 

“But very seldom !” sighed Charles. 

“ Indeed !” suid the Doctor, his eyes glistening like 
those of a tiger, when first it sniffs its prey. 

“T am constrained and ill at ease when near 
her,” Charles said, ia agitated and remorseful toncs. 
“ Our marriage was, you kuow, arranged, and 
he paused. 

“ T understand, I think; you have not yet decided 
to conclude it?” said Pomeroy. 

“No; I hesitate.” 

“Well, perhaps you are right: it isan act which 
requires many guarantees.” Then, looking round 
for his coat, the Doctor charged his tone, saying, 
“T shall be with you in a minute.” 

Charles could uo longer ferbear opening Lis 
heart entirely to the Doctor. hurriedly, and as if 
afraid to trust himself to pause, he declared that 
vainly, since the day on which the Doctor had re- 
vealed to Lim bis brother's passion, usclessly had 
he plunged into a wiitiwind of misuamed picasures 
—into pursuits of which, till thea, Le had uever 
thought or known, and of which, even while in 
their midst, he ever felt most thoroughly ashamed. 
And vainly had be courted this degradation ; no- 
thing could distract his thoughts, nor obliterate for 
one single mement only, that horrible feeling of 
jealousy which, go where he would, do what he 
night, clung to him ever with a tenacity which 
a Yes, he was jealous !—no 
longer of his brother only, but of Lucy also—of 
poor Lucy, so innocent, suffering and unconscious. 
Yes, he had grown so mad—thauks to Pomeroy— 
as to deubt even her, almost to convince himself 
that the love which his brother so deeply felt for 
Lucy was by her reciprocated. 

Pomeroy listened calmly to the young man’s 
ravinzs, aud answered not a word. 

“ Alired,” Charles presently resumed, but in a 
more reasonable tone, “you are the physician, the 
confidant of Augustus—you are often with him ; 
from you, I am certain, my brother has no sccrets— 
you can but know his most intimate thoughts.” 

“TI believe he has some confideuce in me,” the 
Doctor repiied, smoothly. 


“ Are you also my friend ?” 

“T hope you do not doubt it,” the Doctor said, 
with seeming earnestness. 

“ Well, prove it to me by speaking to me frankly. 
I should prefer a cruel conviction to a doubt which 
tortures every moment of my life.” And then 
Charles added, entreatingly, clutching the Doctor's 
arm, “If you know anything, tell it to me.” 

And Pomeroy, looking full of sorrow, replied— 

“ My dear friend, I pray you question me not; 
an imprudent confidence bas already cost me too 
much repentance.” 

“Ah, that word enlightens me!” Charles ex- 
claimed, wildly. 

“ T have said nothing, you must believe nothing !” 
was hurriedly uttered by the Doctor. 

“Inthe name of heaves, speak !” cried Charles, 
trembliug with agitation. “If Lucy be so culpable 
—if her love be indeed withdrawn from me, and 
given to my brother, to reveal that truth to me 
would be to render me a powerful service.” 

The Doctor looked incredulous. 

Charles understood that expression, and exclaimed 
veliemently— 

“ Yes, a service ; for then my torture would have 
aneud! I should be cured—should no longer love 
her!” 

The Doctor's face still wore that look of incredu- 
lity ; and Charles said again, and with even greater 
force than before— 

“ T should nolonger love her! I swear it to you!” 

Charles looked keenly into the Dov:or’s face, whe 
now appeared as if struggling with himself to re- 
strain his speech. 

Presently he muttered, but in a tune which was 
suilicicutly audible to Charles— 

“ No, no! I have resolved to be silent, and I will 
not say a word.” 

“It is as I have thought,” exclaimed Charles. 
“New I ai sure of it!” 

“Oh, Charles, how cruel you are !—you compel 
a man to speak!” said the Doctor, looking greatly 
hurt and perplexed. Then he appeared to reflect for 
an instant, and when he again spoke, it was as 
though he were unconsciously to himself uttering 
his thoughts aloud: “ Yes, yes!” glided from his 
lips. ‘ The poor youth’s happiness is at stake—I 
will no longer hesitate!” 

Charles seized, and gratefally pressed, the Doc- 
tor’s hand. 

Pomeroy, as if aroused by that pressure, which 
he vigorously returned, wheeled sharply towards 
the young man, and said, energetically— 

“ Yes, tis true; Lucy no longer deserves your 
love—you uo longer possess her heart !” 

“A proof—one single proof !” gasped Charles. 

“T will give it to you,” observed tle Doctor, 
“when certain you can reccive it cally.” 

Charles was compictely overwhelmed. 

“Oh, beaven! oh, heaven!” sobbing, be ex- 
claimed ; “how many destroyed, gone for 
ever !” 

“Vlas is what I would have avcided,” eaid tre 
Doctor, with affected interest. “ You promise iv 
be strong, and you yicld to grief—to regrets.” 

Young Lockwood sprang from his chair with great 
vivacity. 

“ No,” he exclaimed; “I will not suffer myself 
to be subdued by an unworthy weakucss! Come, 
Alired, let us go !” 

And he hurried from the room, leisurely followed 
by Pomeroy. 

In the passage of te house Charles stopped, aud 
when the Doctor hau rejoined him, said— 

“Nothing shall bo changed in that which has 
been of late my mode of life; on the contrary, I 
will seek in fresh enjoyment a forgetfulness of the 
ungrateful beings whom I have too well loved.” 

A cold, satisfied smile crossed the Doctor's face. 

Jane came to open the street dvor for them to 
pass out, and to ask the Doctor what she should 
say if any one came during his absence. 

The Doctor told her that he would soon return. 

“Are you ready, Alfred—are you ready ?” 
Charles asked, with impatient fretfulness. “I need 
air—a brisk walk!” 

They passed into the street, and walked forward, 
the Ductor having glided his arm within that of 
Charles. 

They had not proceeded far, when the unhappy 
lover suddenly pulled the Doctor to a halt, aud, 
confronting him, said, eagerly— a 

“That proof which you have promised me—I 
must have it.” . 

“You cling, then, tenaciously to that ?” ques- 
tioned the Doctor; and then considered some time 
before he said, “ Well, be it so. I will giva it you.” 

“ When?” 
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“To-morrow. Come on — the passers-by are 
looking wonderingly on us.” 

The Doctor renewed his hold on the young man’s 
arm, and they pursued their way to Lockwood's house, 
and to breakfast with what appetite they might. 

Pomeroy had not long been gone, when there 
was a ringing at the surgery bell. Jane burried to 
the door, and saw, on opening it, a lady most 
superbly dressed, and of tall, commanding figure, and 
so closely veiled, that her features were entirely con- 
cealed, except that the lustre of two large dark and 
piercing eyes would occasionally penetrate through 
the covering, which could not effectually conceal 
their brilliancy. 

The lady, like one accustomed to command, 
waved aside the housemaid, passed into the sur- 
gery, and with well-bred nonchalance, and unin- 
vited, sank gracefully into a chair. 

Jane was perfectly awed. 

“If you please, your ladyship,”—Jane felt con- 
vinced that the lady to whom she was speaking 
was at least a duchess,—" if you please, my lady, 
the Doctor is gone out; but he will soon return, 
if your ladyship would condescend to wait.” 

And then she thought to herself, “I wish some- 
body could see me talking to @ real duchess !” 

“I thank you, my good girl,” the lady said, in 
subdued and melodious tones which vibrated sweetly 
on the housemaid’s ear; “but I knew that he was 
absent, or you would not have seen me here.” 

Jane thought that was very singular, and looked 
the astonisliment she experienced. 

“ Doctor Pomeroy neglects all his friends, and I 
would know of you, who are, I imagine, in his ser- 
vice 

She paused for a reply. 

“T am a servant of the house, your ladyship,”— 
Jane bobbed a curtsey at about every three words 
she uttered,—“ and it is my business to attend to 
this surgery, and—and such like,” concluded Jane, 
who was growing confused before such greatness. 

“You see him, then, every day ?” 

“Oh, yes, over and over again, my lady!” Jane 
curtseyed again. 

“ Well, has he yet found consolation for the check 
which he some time since experienced ?” the lady 
asked; and as if greatly interested concerning the 
answer which was to follow. 

“ You mean about the hospital, your ladyship ?” 
eaid Jane, again bobbing a curtsey. 

The lady slightly bowed bor head. 

“Well, my iady, 1 should say as he isn’t quite; 
he is often very melancholy.” 

“Melancholy ! Indeed!” exclaimed the lady. 

“ Thave a notion,” Jane said quickly, beginning, 
{n her fondness for gossip, to feel less awe at the 
strange lady's presence,x—“I have a notion that 
the Doctor wants to be a great man, and to make 
plenty of money.” 

“You really think so ?”—and the voice which 
asked that question was now subdued, and slightly 
tremulous, too. 

‘‘T am sure of it,” Jane replied, plumply. 

The mysterious visitor pressed her hands upon 
her bosom, now heaving tumultuously, and spoke 
no more till its perturbation had subsided. 

When the lady again spoke her voice was firm 
and steady, her manner cool and collected as at first. 

“Oh, Ihave no doubt the Doctor will succeed ! 
His practice is already lucrative, is it not ?” 

‘Yes, he is getting on nicely, I think,” said Jane ; 
“and if some great person”—this was intended for 
a hint— would but condescend to use their in- 
terest to push him forward ” Here she stopped 
speaking, and curtseyed about three times. 

To this the lady responded pointedly, and with 
marked and peculiar emphasis. 

“ Protection and encouragement will not fail him 
—he may feel assured of that.” 

The lady now, at last, rose from her chair, and 
removed her veil, and Jane retreated a step or two, 
avd stood, with open mouth and staring eyes, 
amazed at the wonderful yet peculiar loveliness, as 
well as at the singular expression of the face, so 
suddenly revealed to her. 

“ ‘Till better fortune shall come,” the lady said, 
quietly, and as if quite unaware of poor Jane's 
commotion, “ here is something which you will be 
good enough to place in his hands the instant that 
he shall return; it is something which I believe 
will afford him much gratification.” 

She produced, and gave to Jane,a small ebony 
casket. 

“Will your ladyship tell me your ladyship’s 
name ?” stammered the housemaid. 

“There is no occasion ; he will know from whom 
that comes.” 

“No doubt,” said Jane, “ that little box 


the reward of some particular service; perhaps, 
your ladyship, the Doctor has saved somebody’s life 
that was very dear to you ?” 

The lady’s whole frame for an instant trembled, 
and replacing her veil, she hastily concealed her face. 

“Yes, you are quite right; you have exactly 
guessed it,” the lady presently replied to Jane. 

“ ITow beautiful it must be to be rich,” thought 
the housemaid, as at a signal from the visitor she 
opened the surgery door. Jane stepped hastily out- 
side, itending to curtsey the great lady away, and to 
show the neighbours what aristocratic people Doctor 
Pomeroy had for patients; but all that was not to be. 

“I declare ny lady!” Jane suddenly exclaimed ; 
“if here isn’t the Doctor coming as hard as ever he 
can walk!” 

“ Already returning? Come hither, girl!” 

Jane jumped back into the surgery, and the 
strange visitor quickly reclosing the door, said, 
“Shall I not be able to avoid his presence ?” 

Jane hurried the lady away by the inner door of 
the surgery, aud pointed to the street-door. 

A minute afterwards, and the outer door of the 
surgery was dashed open by Pomeroy, who stopped 
short with astonished look on seeing there no one 
but the housemaid. 

“Tis very singular!” he exclaimed; “has no 
one—has there not been a lady wl ‘7 

Jane's answer was evasive, or rather it was a 
question. 

“}Iave you left your friend so soon, Doctor?” 

“Yes; I have left him with his jovial com- 
panions. Thad business whichcalled me away.” And 
then he said to himself, “It was her carriage at the 
end of the street—I could swear to that!” 

Jane, glancing th®ugh the surgery window, had by 
this time ascertained that the lady was safely away. 

“Dear me!” now exclaimed Jane. “I must tell 
ou!” 

“What?” asked the Doctor, eagerly. 

“ [ have a surprise for you!” said Jane, with a 
mysterious air. 

“A surprise ?” 

“ What you have supposed fs true,” continued 
the housemaid. ‘Some one has been here in your 
absence—a lady !” 

“A lady ?” 

“ But she did not wish to see you, and so——” 

“Her name—did she tell you her name?” the 
Doctor almost wildly asked. 

“No; but she has left this for you!” and Jane 
pointed to the small box which she had placed upon 
the Doctor's desk. 

Pomeroy hastily opened the casket, and started 
with a joyful surprise. 

“Is it full of gold?” cried Jane, anxiously. 

“Tt is her portrait!” exclaimed Pomeroy. “ And 
I, who accused ber of indifference—who believed 
she had torg--tieu me—had doomed me to a hopeless 
love. Oh, pardov, Estafanza—pardon!” Then see- 
ing that Jane wes looking at him with wonder in 
her eyes, isc said to her, “ How shall I reward you, 
Jane? Itis from your hands that I receive this 
portrait—the first happiness which in this world has 
been accorded to me.” And as Jane ‘still stood 
staring at Lim, and uttered not a word, he ob- 
served, ** You are astonished to behold my joy— 
you cannot understand the intoxication that has 
taren possessiow of my heart ?” 

Jane could understand nothing; was in a state of 
complete bewilderment. 

She left the Moctor to himself; and he, for some 
time, sat gazing upon the portrait in a kind of ecstacy. 

About to place the casket within his desk, he saw, 
then, a small slip of paper, which had before been 
hidden by the portrait, as it lay in its case. On 
that slip of paper were two words—only two—and 
written, as the Doctor well knew, by the hand of 
Estafanza; and those two words were—“ Become 
wealthy !” 

“Yes!” Pomeroy exclaimed resolutely. “ Wealth 
is the only obstacle that still severs us; but that 
obstacle is not insurmountable! I will be bold, 
courageous—my route is now traced out for me—I 
will follow on straight to its termination, with nei- 
ther hesitation nor fainting by the way.” 

The outer door of the surgery was at this instant 
thrown open, and he hastily thrust the portrait into 


_ lis breast, as Edward Hargrave, and Harry Lester 


—gentlemen to whom we have already been intro- 
duced—stood before him, 

“ Passing your door,” said Harry Lester; “we 
could do no less than give you a call.” 

“ Particularly as we had a little piece of news for 
you,” added Hargrave. 

“Hargrave was yesterday appointed chaplain of 
Prison, that is the news,” said Lester. 


It was a lucrative appointment, and Pomeroy 


was, of course, very glad to hear of his former com- 
panion’s success; at least, twas so he said. 

“ And have you no further progress to relate to 
me?” he inquired of Lester. 

“Do you never read a newspaper ?” Lester asked, 
in his turn, “ Have you heard nothing of my great 
sucess at the last assizes ?” 

“ But I can imagine it,” almost sneered Pomeroy. 
“You have saved some innocent man, is it not so?” 

“Not at all!” was the counsellor’s reply. ‘I 
have caused a ruffian to be condemned who, hitherto 
avoiding the meshes of the law, was marching 
straight to fortune.” 

“An assassin!” said Pomeroy, with perfect 
coolness. 

“A poisoner!” replied Lester. And now Pome- 
roy slightly, and imperceptibly to his visitors, 
started. 

“ The crime was evident,” Lester proceeded ; “ but 
proof failed, and an acquittal was inevitable. As 
counsel for the prosecution, I obtained a prolonga- 
tion of the inquiry. At last the proofs that I 
sought were discovered 

“And the guilty man has been condemned ?” 
faltered Pomeroy, with difficulty congealing an al- 
most overpowering emotion. 

‘“Todeath !” replicd Lester; adding, that but for 
the traces left by the poison, he would have been 
acquitted—would have inherited a large fortune. 

“ But for the traces!” thought Pomeroy. 

At that moment, a faint cry, the noise of some- 
thing falling, sounded close to the three who were 
there conversing. 

Little Julia had stolen into the surgery, and un- 
seen, unheard by either of the three men, in their 
earnest conversation, had mounted on a stool to the 
giass-case, which we know had been left unlocked 
by Pomeroy, and so had reached the tiny phials, for 
which her childish fancy so long had craved. She 
lad placed a little of the powder from one of those 
phials on her tongue, and now, when the Doctor 
and his friends hastily turned, they saw poor little 
Julia writhing on the ground, the stool on which 
she had been standing overturned. Pomeroy 
glanced towards the glass-case, and the fatal truth” 
was on the instant manifested. 

“She is lost!” exclaimed Pomeroy: and he 
pointed to that terrible glass-case. “ Those phials 
contain poisons !” 

His two friends, dreadfully shocked, lifted the 
poor child from the ground, who was writhing still 
in fearful agony. 

Pomeroy saw lying near the spot where she had 
fallen one of those tiny phials; he snatched it up; 
as cruel fate would have it, it was the very one over 
whieh, for so many hours, we have seen him pon- 
dering. 

‘Morphine! yes it is the morphine!” he whis- 
pered to himself. 

“ Alfred,” said Hargrave, and he was weeping ; 
“are there no means to recall this child to life 7” 

“I might attempt it,” Pomeroy thought; “ but 
the proof that I so need would then escape me.” 

“Can nothing be done to save her?” now asked 
Lester, imploringly. 

Pomeroy struggled to subdue the remnant of hu- 
mauity which still was clinging about his heart, 
succecied by a violent effort, and answered, ‘ No- 
thing !” 

He had scarcely pronounced that sentence of death 
on a poor, little, innocent child, when Jane came 
running into the surgery; saw little Julia, whom 
she had come to scek; at once understood the fatal 
truth, and her frantic screams aroused all withiu the 
house, and caused the passers-by to stup, and crowd 
without before the surgery window. 

Foremost of those whom Jane’s cries had suin- 
moned, came little Julia’s mother. Her tears aud 
moans, her dreadful lamentations, as madly she 
pressed her darling Julia, her only child, to t!:< 
heart so soon to be bereaved of its greatest earth! y 
treasure, cruelly afflicted all—stirred even Pomeroy 
—and, when the poor mother knelt and clung to 
him with entreaties, rendered even more eloquent 
by their incoherency, he could no longer resist. 

“Take comfort, poor woman!” he exclaimed, 
“T will save her!” 

He hurried to the glass-case; his hand was upon 
one of its many tiny phials, when a heavy fall, a 
loud exclamation from several voices, caused him 
quickly to turn again. He saw the child's mother 
prostrate and senseless on the ground; her heart's 
idul—her darling little Julia—was dead ! 

For one moment, Pomeroy stood asif frozen with 
horror; the next he was calm again—cold as a 
stutue—for he had said to himself—“I shall have 


that proof!” 
(To be continued.) 
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THE PRINCESS ANNA MURAT. 


Tae almost settled marriage between Prince Hum- 
bert, son of the King of Italy, and the Princes§ 
Anna Murat, has brought this lady’s nainv promi- 
nently before the public, and we therefore take the 
opportunity of presenting a portrait of one who 
is so highly distinguished for her beauty, and es- 
teemed for the sweetness of her disposition. 

The Princess Anna is iu her twenty-sixth year, 
and is the daughter of Prince Murat, son of the 
famous Joachim Murat, King of the Two Sicilies 
during the reign of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Of the Princess Anna we have little to record; 
but the rise of Ler grandfather from obscurity to 
a throne is a remarkable 
historic fact, and not de- 
void of romance. 

Joachim Murat was 
born the 25th of March, 
1771, at La DBastide, 
near Cahors, where his 
father was an innkeeper. 
He was educated at 
Toulouse; but his con- 
duct as a student was 
loose and dissipated. 

On returning to his 
father’s house, he dis- 
charged the mixed du- 
ties of waiter and ost- 
ler, and afterwards went 
to Paris, where he fell 
into great distress. He 
then became one of the 
guard of Louis the Six- 
teenth, and ultimately a 
furious revolutionist — 
in fact, one of the most 
fervent adherents to the 
rule of Marat For a 
time, indeed, he changed 
his name to Marat, and 
became Lieut.-Coloncl 
of the Republican army. 

With the fall of Ro- 
bespierre, he was dis- 
miiscet, sloug with Bo- 
pnaparte, as a terrorist; 
but was restored to his 
rauk in the army, in 
1795, and served under 
Bonaparte in almost the 
whole of bis numerous 
campaigns and Lattles. 
He was called the beau 
sabreur, and the finest 
cavalry officer in Europe. 

He became a great 
favourite with Napoleon, 
and on the French over- 
rupving Naples, he was 
proclaimed King of the 
Two Sicilies, on the Ist 
of August, 1808, under 
the name of Joachiu- 
Napoleon. 

He was riarried to 
Caroline te 
sister of the Great Na- 
poleoa. After the batile 
of Leipsic, however, he 
deserted Napoleon; but 
reunited with his great 
master after the return 
of the latter from Elba. 

On the Neapolitans rising against him he was 
obliged to fly; but he was taken prisoner, lodged 
in the Castle of Pizzio, tried by court martial, sen- 
rae to death, and shot on the 13th of October, 

He died in a manner worthy of his reputation 
for courage. He refused to have his eyes ban- 
daged ; but stood calmly gazing on the soldiers as 
they charged their arms. Ile then placed himself 
in a position in order to receive their concentrated 
fire. He had always been vain-of his personal 
appearance; and his last words to the soldiers were, 
“ Sauvez le visage—visez au cur “—" Spare the face 
—aim at the heart!” 
wThe present Prince Murat, his son, the father of 
the Princess Anna, passed a considerable part of 
his life in the United States. After the expulsion 
of the Bourbons from Naples by Garibaldi, he ad- 
vanced pretensions to that throne. 


THE USES OF PAIN. 
BY DR. DEWEY. 
Pars fs a sentinel that warns us of danger; and 
therefore it stands upon the outposts of this citadel, 
the body; for pain is keenest, the surgeon's knife is 
felt keenest, on the surface. Now, be it granted, 
that pain does us some harm, but it saves us from 
worse harm. If fire did not pain us, it might burn 
usup. If cold did not pain us, it might freeze us 
to death. If disease did not pain us, we might die 
before we knew that we were sick. If contacts, of 
all sorts, with surrounding objects—the woodman’s 
axe, carpenter's saw, the harrow—did not 
hurt us, they might cut and tear us all to pieces, 
Think of it. A knife held by a careless hand ap- 
proaches us; it touches the skin. We start back. 


Why? Because there is pain. But for this, it 
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might have entered the body, and cut some vital 
organ. Ar old Greck verse says, “ The gods sedl us 
the blessings they bestow.” These are the best 
terms for us. They make us careful and prudent. 
Unconditional giving might lead to reckless squan- 
dering. Pain, then, is a teacher of prudence, of 
self-care. Nay, and if happiness alone were con- 
sidered, it might be argued that an occasional bitter 
drop gives a zest to the cup of enjoyment—as 
hunger does to the feast, or sharp cold to the 
winters. But in moral relations, the argument is 
still stronger. 

Here is a human soul clothed with a body to be 
trained to virtue, to self-command, to spiritual 
strength and nobleness. Would a perpetual ease 
and pleasure, a perpetual luxury of sensation, best 
do that? We know that it would not. Every 
wise and thoughtful man, at least, knows that sume 
pain, some sickness, some rebuke of the senses, is 


good fof him. Such a man often feels, in long- 
continued states of ease and comfort, that it is time 
something should come to try, to discipline, to en- 
nure and ennoble his nature. He is afraid of un- 
interrupted enjoyment. Pain, patiently and nobly 
endured, peculiarly strengthens and spiritualizes the 
soul. Heinrich Heine says, “Only the man who 
has known bodily suffering is truly a man.” The 
loftiest states of minds, and, compared with mere 
sensual indulgence, the happiest are those of coura- 
geous endurance, and the martyr is often happier 
than the voluptuary. Cicero says, speaking of the 
sacrifice of Regulus, and after describing his happy 
fortunes,—he had carried on great wars, and had 
been twice consul, had triumphal honours decreed 
to him— Nothing was so great as his death ;” 
when to fulfil his word, he went back to Carthage 
to suffer all that could be inflicted upon him; 
“for,” adds he, “ not 
the light and gay in 
their jollity, nor their 
wantonness, nor their 
laughter nor jesting— 
companion of dissolute- 
ness—but the serious 
aud resolved, in their en- 
durance and constancy, 
are happy.” This is the 
general statement to be 
made with regard to pair. 
Itis general, indeed, and 
does not propose tocover 
every case. 

But now, it may be 
asked, could not the 
same end be gained, the 
same nobleness, the same 
constancy have been 
achieved without pain ? 
Which is, I think, as if 
one should ask, whether 
the wood could have 
been cut intoshape withe 
out the axe, or the mar- 
ble without the chisel, 
orthe gold purified with- 
out the furnace. But let 
us answer; and we say, 
not in any way that we 
conceive of. Itmay have 
been absolutely inevitable 
in the nature of things, 
that a frame sensitive 
to picasure should be 
liable to pain. This 
may be the explanation 
of that long continued 
and severe pain, which 
presents the hardest pro- 
Llem in our physical life. 
With such causes fore- 
going, such a train of 
inilucnces, mental, mezal 
or physical, as produced 
this terrible suffering, it 
may have been impos- 
sible, without a miracle, 
tc prevent it. Ordinarily, 
indeed, such pain is not 
long continued. It des- 
troys life, or life destroys 
it. “If severe, brief— 
if long, light,” is the 
old adage, and it is true. 
But if it fail, and the 
terrible case of pro- 
tracted anguish is before 
us, we may be obliged 
to leave it under some 
great law of the human constitution, which makes 
prevention impossible. I may be told that such 
pain does nv good; that it breaks down the mind 
and body together; and, therefore, that it cunnof, in 
any way, be useful, But we do not know that. 
In the great cycle of eternity, all may come right. 
How much happier the sufferer may be for ever, for 
this present pain, we know not. All experience, all 
known analogies, favour the idea of that immense 
remuneration. 


An able man shows his spirit by the gentle words 
and resvlute actions ; he is neither hot uor timid. 

ANOTHER Paace In THE NortH OF SCOTLAND. 
—The Prince of Wales is about to erect a bnew 
palace at Abergeldie. Mr. Smith, of Aberdeen, the 
architect of Balmoral Castle, is engaged in the du» 
sign. 
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COUNTRY VERSUS LOVE. 
A TALS OF NEW YORK. 
LY LILLY'S AUNT. 
“ Ou-u-n!” stert accorupanied the scream, and 
Lilly Ross wowld have fled if her little hand had not 
been held by a larger one, which firmly but gently de- 
tained her, while a laughing voice said :— 

“Why, Lilly, what's the matter? Did I frighten 
you? I thougit you told me once you would never 
be afraid of me again.” 

“Horace, is it you?” and the tiny band nestled 
confidingly in his, as with a pretty pout she said, 
“ Who was expecting youtocome that way? I never 
knew you to come fram tint direction before.” 

So you were expecting me, little one?” 

“ Expecting you, indeed! Can't stand at the gar- 
den-gate a few minutesin the evening without having 
some self-important gentleman imagine that am 
expecting him—lovking for him?” 

“ Well, who were you loohing for ?” 

* Looking for?” with a toss of her head, which set 
the golden curls dancing to the tune of her musical 
laugh around her dimpled checks, 

Looking at, then?” persisted Horace. 

** Suppose I tell you that I was looking at ‘ the 
man in the moon,’ what weuld you say?” 

“T would say thatit was quite a fashion with young 
ladies ; but I think the evening air is rather too chilly 
for you without a shawl. Won't you get one, and take 
a walk in the bright moonlight ?” 

“Oh, yes. In the meantime you may look at the 
flowers auntie and I have been setting to-day, if you'll 
promise not to pull even one.” And she ran off into 
the house, turning at the steps to shake her finger at 
him as he pretended to take a daisy, and tell him he 
was @ naughty boy. 

Ina moment she returned with a shawl wrapped 
around her pretty form, and a hat perched airily above 
her curls. She tripped out the gate and took the arm 
of the ‘naughty boy,” who smiled down on her from 
his six feet of manly dignity, as if he thought the little 
piece of humanity by his side ‘‘ all the world” to Lim ; 
while she clung to hisarm 2nd looked up into his face 
in a way that plainly showed that she thought him 
the best of all. 

Now, gentle reader, let me inform you, that Horace 
Richards and Lilly Ross expect, on next Wednesday, 
to clasp hands for life. Iiow happy she looks! Does 
she think anytbing will ever occur to mar her hap- 
piness as long as she has that dear arm to lean upon? 
Little knows she of the trial that is coming; and little 
thinks Horace, as he carelessly talka, how sadly, sorely 
he is crushing his sensitive Lilly. 

“ The ‘National Guards’ have been erdered out, 
Lilly,” said Horuce, as they left the gate. 

“ Yes, I read it in this morning's paper.” 

“ They must leave on Monday, I understand.” 

“So soon?” and her voice trembled slightly; but 
the brave little wornan controlled every feature as she 
glanced into his face, and continued, ** You will go, 
Horace ?” in a cali voice. 

What possessed Horace Richards? What is that 
gleam in his eye, as if he hed made a sudden resolve ? 
Ilis reply is:—‘tI don’t know; I think I can get a 
substitute; there is no necd fur me to go offto the 
war, getting mysclf tanned and sun-curncd, aud, very 
likely, ill from exposure, and negleet my busiucss for 
nothing.” 

Nothing, MWorace! What do you mean? Itheucht 
you considercd the upholding of the Stripes and Stars 
and the crushing of the rebcllion something, and te 
something of first importance at the present time.” 
And the mild blue cyes gave him a reproachtul 
glance, 

“Pshaw! euch talk will do to make specches of, 
Lilly. It sounds very pretty to little enthusiasts; but 
when it comes to bearing the hardships, taking a part 
in the work yourself, it is quite a diiierent thing. I 
can afford to get a substitute; sol think Vil doit; 
wouldn’t you 7” 

“ You almost persuade me to believe that you take 
no interest in our country’s welfare. I don't think you 
meant what you said ;”’—and she looked up confidently. 

“Wy should [not mean it? Would you have me 
go off just at this time when some one else could take 
my place, and do as well as J, for that matter?” 

“* Horace, tuke me home!” interrupted Lilly. “T 
will not listen to such unmanly language. Llorace, is 
this you talking? Canit be possible? If I had not 
heard you myself I would never have believed it.” 

They turned towards home, Horace remarking, ‘* As 
you please, Lilly ; but what have I said to arouse your 
indignation? Lought to say, Lilly, is this you tulking? 
Can it be possible my Lilly would speak in tlis way to 
me? JI had no idea you could speak in such a tone. 
I never heard your voice in that key before.” 

“Horace, Horace; are you not aware of what you 
have said to arouse the indignation of any Union-loving 
girl?” 

They had reached her home; and Lilly withdrew 
her hand from his arm, and, leaning pale and weak 
against the fence, was about to remove from her finger 


the ring that had never been taken off since the well- 
remern:bercd evening that Ilorace had put it on with 
as a pledge of the engagement then made, 
which the removal of that golden circlet would break. 
Who believes in the charm, or is superstitious with re- 
gard to breaking it ? 

She was about to craw the engagement ring from 
her finger when Horace caught her hand 

“ Lilly, do you late me?” 

“Tate you?” what a world of love and sorrow in 
that voice! ‘ No, no; I will never hate you, and it 
will take a long, long time to learn not to dove you. 
O Horace! I fear I will never unlearn the lesson you 
have taught me; but I mean what I have said; it 
will be useless to dissuade me; release my hand; take 
back your ring; ‘tis better that we part.” 

And the pallor of her face was ghastly, while the 
decp purple rings around her mouth and eyes told 
how she suffered. 

Instcad of releasing her hand he held it tighter, 
and put his other arm around her. 

“Darlin., forgive me! I have carried my experi- 
ment too far. Look in my eyes, Lilly, and see that I 
mean what I say when I tell you that I have been 
jesting to-night. I did not think you would take it so 
scriously, and I did not see till we stopped how you 
were suffering. I have often heard you say you could 
not love a man who was untrue to our cause. A 
strange idea of trying the strength of your principles 
entered my head when you asked if I would go; I 
carried it out by replying to yom as I did. You took 
it so seriously, Lilly, and your enthusiasm ran away 
with your reasonimg faculties. I was very silly to 
trifle so with your feclings, knowing you as well as I 
did. Can you forgive me?” 

She raised her tear-staincd face from his shoulder, 
and answered, ‘‘ Dear Horace, I am so gind it wae all 
a dream—a fancy.” 

He opened the gate and led her to the steps, eeying, 
“ Too much of a reality for me ever to try another such 
experiment with you, my fragile little lower. HH this 
makes you ill I will never forgive myself.” 

When they were seated under the portice, Herace 
attempted to wipe the traees of thie tears from her face; 
but with a merry laugh she refused the intended kind- 
ness, and looked up in his face with a sunmy smile, 
which he returned, and then said, * Weld, Lilly, now 
you are yourself again, I will tcll you what I came 
this evening on purpose te talk about. I am going on 
Monday, Lilly, and, 23 preparations have been made 
for our wedding to take place mext Wednesday, @ few 
days will not make much @ifference, I want to propose 
that we be married om Sumday evening.” 

Lilly's head drooped, amd the long lashes veiled her 
eyes, as she replied, “ Had we net better wait till you 
return?” 

“T have thought it all over, dearest, and talked it 
over with my mother, and she will feel better satisfied 
to have me go if I leave a daughter in place of the son 
she is willing to let go. You know I am her only 
child, and she will feel very lonely when I am goue, 
unless I ean leave you as my wife te be a child to iicr. 
She wants you, Lilly; we have long needed you tv {iil 
our home with your gentle fragramee, which is wasted 
here, where there are no other blossoms-to perfume 
the air of home, and make it truly a home. Le- 
-ides, if I should happen te be wounded, would 
it not be more satisfactory to beth of us to have 
you come to me as my wile? Indeed, I would 
hardly feel willing to have you with me at a hos- 
pital unicss you came as a relative. You cee I have 
weighed this well, Lilly; I go, willing to give every 
cnergy to what I may be called to do, even to give my 
life, if necessary; and if I should never return—if I 
should be killed,” continued he, pressing still closer to 
his beating heart the shuddering form by his side, 
“would you nes be happier were you left to mourn my 
death asmy wite? Yell me, Lilly, how you feel about 
this matter.” 

* Your will is mine, Gear Iforace.” 

“Bless you, darling!’ and a eott kiss on her fair 
brow scaled the blessing. 

Sle raised ber head and met his giance for a mo- 
ment, then rising, she said, * We must consult auntie.” 

Of course,” assented Iforace. 

They immediately proceeded to the parlour, where I, 
unobserved, had been the observer of the most of what 
had passed, having seen and heard all that had tran- 
spircd within view of the house. While Lilly made an 
excuse to put her shawl and hat away, Horace told me 
the rest, even Sepeatiny the conversation during their 
walk, 

I could not say to him “ nay ;” and it was all settled 
by the time my own daughters came gaily home from 
an evening walk, pausing at the door of the room as 
they passed through the hall, to teaze Lilly about stay- 
ing at home to see Ilorace. As the jesting repartces 
were exchanged, I hastened the girls off to acquaint 
them with the new turn that affairs had taken, fearing 
lest something might be said that would jar harshly 
upon the feelings already deeply agitated. 

That was Thursday; and on Sunday evening the 
wedding took place, @ few intimate friendg being 


present.. The wedding tour had to be put off for an 
indefinite time in the future. 

When Horace Richards left on the followin Monday 
morning to join his company of the * National Guards,” 
Which siarted on the next Saturday for Varkeraburg, 
our Lilly had been transpjanted. The air of her new 
home seems to agree with her. I have just returned 
froin a visit to her; she was bloomins brightly, and 
had just regeivcd a letter from her husband. 

Kind friends, thisisatrue story. Llow many similar 
ones will the present times furnish our land ? 


CONVERSATIONAL POWER. 

A CERTAIN class of saturnine progncsticators, who are 
constantly prophesying and discovering the dissolution 
of all things, have lately turned their attention to the 
subject of conversation, and lay down the broad as- 
sertion that conversational power is declining. Tow 
these owlish gentleinen have ascertained une fact, we 
are at a loss to surmise; nor can we comprehend upon 
what testimonies they base the prediction. Perhaps 
there is no necessity for demanding these, because the 
entire allegation is evidently untrue. 

Conversational powcr is nut so rare as some conjec- 
ture it to be; and the bare fact that Johnson, and 
Coleridge, and Lamb, and other prominent men of 
their day, were noted conversaticnisis, does not argue 
that there were not thousands of the uncelcbrated who 
were their equals aud superiors as far as this single 
excellence fg concerned. conversational power were 
an exclusive attribute of great intcllectual gifts or rare 
genius, we might fairly couclude from the present 
rarity of absolute greatness the consequent rarity of 
this appendant power. No such eelation exists be- 
tween them, however. Goldsmith, and hundreds cf 
others who suceseded with the pen, failed with the 
tongue to a degree that was almost ludicrous. Leuce 
no such argument can be educed, or, if educed, can be 
supported. 

The power which Johnson possessed was not exclu- 
sive, nor even remarkable. And his roputution for 
eminence in this regard was merited only so long 2a 
it referred to the circle within whic!) he moved. ite- 
yond that, it was presumptively false; nur could it 
have been substantiated unti) his powers had been 
closely compared with the similur powers of every 
man in London. And when our saturnine provnes- 
ticators shall have instituted such test-tric! through- 
out the country, they will be partially justiticd in sub- 
mitting the opinion to which we have referred. 


* 


THE GOOD OLD WOMAN. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF DE BERUNGER. 
Yoo will grow old, my love, my lady Cear, 

You will be old when I shall be at rest; 
Tho longest days e’en now to me appear 
Fleeter than those with hea!th and giadnoss blest. 
Live long, long years, but Ict thy o!d age be 
Trae to my love, just to my memory: 
And, dearest, from the flreside’s peacetul seat, 
The songs of thy dead fricnd again rej cst! 


When other eyes search in thy withered check 
For charnis of beauty that I oft have sung, 
Youth, loving the deur theme, of thee mey seek 
Who was the lover thou didst mourn so lous; 
Tell, if thou canst, my love, my faults besice, 
My hopes, doubts, ardours, tremblings—ncthing hide; 
And, dearcst, from the fireside’s peeceful seat, 
The songs of thy dead friend cuce more repeat! 


Should any ask “ Was he a lover kird?" 

You without shame, can say, “1 loved bin. ever!” 
“Tim fickle, faithicss, didst thou ever find 2" 

With indignation answer, “Never, pevert" 
And mention that his heart, still fond ard trua, 
Responded to the chords awoke by you; 
Then, dearest, from the fireside’s peaceful sant, 
The songs of thy dead friend onve mere repest! 


I taught you, say, to mourn o'er our sweet Frauce— 

Inform her sons that my for;setten lays 
Were of her glory, fame, deliveranec, 

Balms for her wounds, the hopes of brighter 
Let them remember ‘twas the Northern biact 
A blight on twenty golden harvests cast; 

Aud, dearest, from the fireside’s peaceful seat, 
The songs of thy dead fricud again repeat! 
Loved of my soul, oh! may my idle fame 

Deam o’er thy age, to cheer the gloomy hours; 
And when thy band shall hold my portruit’s frame, 

Trembling, as Spring returns to scatter fowers, 
Toward the unknown world rais- thou thine eyes, 
Think we shall meet again beyoud the skies; 

And, dearest, from the fireside’s peaceful seat, 
The songs of thy dead friend again repert! 


Jorge 
days; 


Who would not feel urged to high achievements, if 
he knew that every beauty his canvas displayed, or 
every perfect note he breathed, or every true inspira- 
tion of his lyre, would find an instant response in ® 
thousand breasts ? 
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THE LADIES’ PAGES. 


HEALTH AND BEAUTY ; 
HOW TO PRESERVE THE ON AND ENHANCE THE 
OTHER. 


No. II.—FREcKLES AND SUNBURNS. 
FRECKLES are not exactly a disease, but they are at 
times a great disfigurement, and our readers will no 
doubt look for us to point out not only the cause, but 
the remedy; and in giving them our ideas of a remedy, 
they will think perhaps we are asthe sailors say, always 
sailing on the same tack ; but we cannot help it, and the 
only fear we have is, a3 our pretensions are not great, 
they will not think our simple remedies worth so large 
an amount of attention as if we vaunted our knowledge 
in a much higher strain. Those persons who have a 
light complexion, when exposed to the sun, are more 
liable to freckles than those with dark skins, and these 
spots, which cover the skin of our fair readers in hot 
weather, and generally disappear in the colder months 
of the year, are called summer freckles. There are, 
howevcr, other freckles, which have dependence upon 
light or heat, and which are equally noticeable in 
winter as in summcr season, and are in point of fact, 
constitutional in their origin. These are called cold 
freckles, and are not confined, like summer freckles, to 
persons of fair complexion 

CAUSE OP FRECKLES. 

Our readers have doubtlessly seen the effect produced 
on a piece of white paper, when exposed to a strong 
heat, and if they will think for a moment, they 
will remember, that the heat of the sun produces 
the same effect upon the leaves of trees, which are 
discoloured and dappled with rusty spots, in the 
same way as the paper is discoloured and spotted. 
Chemistry explains the effect thus—All animal and 
vegetable bodies have carbon or cliarcoal for their 
basis, and it is as we know the property of heat to de- 
compose or disperse all the other elements which these 
bodies contain. If all the oxygen and other gases, 
for our readers must know that all animal and vege- 
table substances are clicfly composed of air, or 
water, which is in fact a combination of two airs; if 
then all the air be driven off by heat, the charcoal 
will be left behind, and this will be in a greater or less 
degree of purity, in proportion to the degree of heat 
employed. If all the oxygen and other gases have 
been evaporated, what is left behind will be pure char- 
coal, and it will be quite black. If the gases have been 
only partially exhaled by the heat, the residue will not 
be pure charcoal, but will be brown, yellow, or orange 
of some shade. ‘This explains the discolouration of the 
leaves and the paper; we must now proceed to account 
for the spots. 

The oxygen, when disengaged from the substance 
of the paper or of the leaf by heat, does not all escape 
into the air; for if it has a strong friendship or affinity 
for any of the elements contained in the substance 
heated, it will instantly combine with it, and form a 
new compound. lor example; if there be any iron 
in the substance, the disengaged oxygen will imme- 
diately join with it, and form rust of iron, and no or- 
dinary degree of heat will aftcrwards be able to dis- 
engage the oxygen and ison. Now iron being almost 
always present in all vcgetables, will account for the 
spots on the leaves, and tlie coluur on apples and pears 
on the parts exposed to the sun. 

If we now apply this to the case of our skin when 
exposed to the heat of the sun, we shall find it agree 
in all essential particulars. The skin has charcoal for 
its basis, in the same way as in the paper and the 
vegetable leaves; and if it be exposed to the sun, it 
will become partially charred or tanned. But we must 


go farther to account for the freckles, which every’ 


one knows are small coloured spots on the skin. It 
is now well known that we have a considerable 
quantity of iron in our blood, and otber constituents 
of the body; the juncture of this with the oxygen 
which, as we have before observed, forms one of its 
principal constituents, produces rust-spots’ of various 
shade, according to its purity and its mixture with 
the disengaged charcoal. This explains, in a satis- 
factory manner, the reasons why persons with red hair 
are more liable to freckles than others; for it has 
been ascertained that the colour of the hair arises 
from an oil, which contains a large portion of iron. 
As the skin and the hair therefore are so analogous in 
constitution, the iron will, of course, superabound in 
both, and be always ready, at the least exposure to 
heat, to join the disengaged oxygen, and form the 
spots on the skin which we call freckles. 

The above theory explains at the eame time the 
most common cause of sunburn or tanning; but another, 
and the one that produces the most disagreeable effect, 
is the superabundance of bile, which the heat of the 
summer produces, and which causes the peeling off of 
the skin. When, therefore, this occurs, we should 
suspect that there is some lurking disorder of the liver 
or bile. Observe if your stomach is disordered, or if 


you have a bad taste in the morning, or if the tongue 
is loaded with a white or brownish crust; or if you 
are languid, and soon wearied with walking; and if 
you remark any of these symptoms, it will be in vain 
to attempt by any external work to remove freckles 
or sunburn. In all cases go to the root of the disease 
at once, for so long as your blood is loaded with the 
brown matter derived from the bile, although you 
clean the skin one hour, it will be freckled the next. 

It is doubtless hard that our fair readers cannot 
enjoy a summer’s ramble, or even exchange a look 
with the sun, without suffering for it by having their 
sweet faces spotted, and the soft transparency of their 
skin spoiled by his embrowning rays. Let us, there- 
fore, suggest some 

REMEDIES FOR FRECKLES. 

In the case of oxygen combining with the iron of 
the blood or skin, and forming freckles, the most effec- 
tual remedy will be that which dissolves this combina- 
tion, either by laying hold of the oxygen, or seizing 
the iron ; and this can be accomplished in numcrous 
ways. But previous to the application of such reme- 
dies, it will be necessary to soften the skin itself, in 
order to allow them to penetrate more effectually; for 
the freckles are not situated on the outer, or scarf- 
skin, but on the second, or middle membrane. The 
softer, therefore, you can render the outer skim, the 
more effcctual will the direct remedies for these dis- 
figurements prove. For this purpose, we recommend 
the following, to be applied to the freckled parts of the 
skin for two or three days before the chemical reme- 
dies are applied. 

Roman Balsam for the Skin. 

Take one ounce of bitter almonds, one ounce of 
barley flour, and a sufficient quantity of fine honey to 
make it into a paste. The whole should be worked up 
well, until it is smooth, and then epread thinly on the 
sk n at night, and washed off in the morning. 

The skin being now prepared for the chemical reme- 
dies, any of the following may be tried, or they may 
be tried in succession, if the freckles, as they often do, 
remain obstinate and refuse to yield. To decompose 
the freckles by applying something that will lay hold 
of the iron, apply the following :— 

Freckle Wash. 

Take one drachm of muriatic acid, half-a-pint of rain 
water, and half a tea-spoonful of spirit of lavender. 
Mix, and apply it two or three times a day to the 
freckles) A piece of linen, or a camel-hair pencil, is 
the best mode of applying it. 

In this case the acid seizes upon the fron, and the 
oxygen is set free. On the other hand, if it is desired 
to attack the oxygen, try the following :-- 


Purifying Water for the Skin. 

Take one tea-spoon full of liquor of potass, two 
ounces and a half of pure water, and a few drops of 
eau-de-Cologne. To be mixed and applied as before. 

Again, freckles are sometimes removed without de- 
composing them, by merely stimulating the absorbant 
vessels of the skin to take them up, and carry them 
away. Any smart stimulant will act in this way, but 
those are best which are taken from the vegetable 
kingdom, Among those, one of the safest, best, and 
easiest made is 

Dr. Withering’s Cosmetic Lotion, 

Take half-a-pint of sour milk, cold, and scrape into 
it a quantity of horse radish. Let it stand for six or 
twelve hours, the latter will be safer, and then strain it. 
Wash the parts affected twice or thrice a day. 

Another very efficient agent for removing freckles, 
is a solution of liver of sulphur, used in the proportion 
of ten grains to an ounce of pure soft water, and ap- 
plied to the parts at night. The chief drawback to 
the use of this remedy is the odour, which is exceed- 
ingly disagreeable; but when other applications have 
failed, it may be tried. 

We might easily give a dozen other prescriptions, 
but we shall only give one :— 


Erasmus Wilson's Ointment and Lotion. 

Ointment.— Take one ounce of elder-flower ointment, 
and twenty grains of sulphate of zinc. Mix it well, 
and rub it into the skin at night, and in the morning 
wash it away with abundance of soap, and then apply 
the following : 

Lotion.—Take half-a-pint of infusion of rose leaves, 
and mix with it thirty grains of citric acid. If these 
applications should irritate and cause roughness of the 
skin, use as a lotion half-a-pint of almond mixture, 
mixed with half a drachm of Goulard’s extract. 

It must not be lost sight of, that a constitutional 
course of treatment is, in most cases, the only safe and 
proper one in all skin diseases; and that the constant 
use of the warm bath, with attention to personal cleanli- 
ness at all times, with exercise, and frequent change of 
under-clothing, will, in most cases, suffice to remove all 
ordinary rashes and pimples. Terspiration from warm 
clothing is bad, but nothing is better in some cuta- 
neous disorders, f 1t exists from birth than healthy 
exercise, 


Now although we have given several washes, lotions, 
and other outward applications for the removal of 
freckles, it must not be supposed that we look with any 
more favour on them than we did when we wrote our 
denunciation of cosmetics in a former number; and 
the only reason we do so is, that there igs uo other 
means of removing them. 

REMEDIES FOR SUNBURN. 

The remedies we shall offer for sunburn are simple, 
and we give more than one, because we know that 
some of our fair readers will not be satisfied unless we 
give them one or two to choose from. 


Wash to Prevent Sunburn, 

Take two drachms of borax, one drachm of Roman 
alum, one drachm of camphor, half an ounce of sugar 
candy and a pound of ox-gall. Mix well and stir for 
ten minutes, repeat this stirring three or four tiines a 
day, for a fortnight, till it is clear and transparent. It 
should then be filtered through blotting paper, and 
bottled up close for use. The face to be washed with 
this every time it is exposed to the sunshine. 

Grape Lotion for Sunburn. 

Dip a bunch of green grapes in a basin of water, 
and then sprinkle it with alum and salt, well powdered 
and mixed. Wrap it in clean paper, and bake it under 
hot ashes ; then take it up and expressthe juice. Wasb 
the face occasionally with this, and it will remove, sun- 
burn, tan, and freckles. 

Lemon Cream for Sunburn and Freckles. 

Put two spoonfuls of sweet creain into half-a-pint 
of new milk; squecze into it the juice of a lemon; add 
half a glass of good brandy and a little alum and loaf 
sugar. Boil the whole, skim it well, and when coo} 
put it on one side for use. 

In conclusion, we would warn our fair readers that 
white veils are not only injurious to the beauty of 
ladies’ eyes, but also have a tendency, by increasing 
the intensity of the sun's rays, to produce sunburn and 
freckles. 

We do not imagine that our philosophy will have aa 
much weight as fashion ; but we conceive it to be our 
duty to warn our fair readers that a white veil, how- 
ever fashionable, will in a short time, spoil the fresh- 
ness and dim the lustre of the most brilliant eyes, and 
in most cases seriously injure the delicacy of their 
complexion. Green veils are by far the best for summer 
wear. 


WOMAN’S WORK IN THE WORLD. 
No. Il.—On PRecerrs AND PRACTICE. 


WIsE men and women in all ages have spoken and 
written in favour of education. Let us not, however, 
be misunderstood; we do not mean sending children 
to school to be crammed with ‘ologies, though, as far as 
they go, we have no objection to them, and in fact 
rather like them: but what we understand by edua- 
tion is not a mere instruction of the mind, but an en- 
lightening of the understanding, a forming of manner ; 
that is, it should render us wise and good, prepare us 
for the duties and trials of life, and be conducive to 
the moral and religiouz, as well as the mental advance- 
ment, of those who are called on in after life to practise 
those precepts that are, or sliould be, taught to them 
in their youth. 

This is no new idea, for Solomon, thousands of years 
ago, told us — “Train up a child in the way he 
should go; and when he is old he will not depart from 
it.” And the celebrated Locke, said that nine out of 
ten persons we mect, are what they are, good or bad, 
useful or not, according to the manuer ia which they 
lave been educated. 

But this sort of education does not commence when 
we are sent to echool; it begins at our birth, and, if 
we are wise, it ends only at our death. Nothing can 
be more absurd than the idea of sending girls to tinish- 
ing schools. We ought to be always learning ; for life 
is only @ season of preparation for an existence more 
beautiful, more noble, and more pure than we could 
think of, or hope for here below. 

But to pass from the general to the practical; we 
would put it to all parents, and those who have the 
cure, charge, or education of children, whether it is 
possible to convince a child of the necessity of ex- 
ercising those virtues which ennoble and exalt our 
nature, unless they practise what they preach; for 
such is the bias of our natural dispositions, that we in- 
sensibly do what we see others do. If the mother, the 
teacher, er the nurse, be good and virtugus, gently, 
imperceptibly, but most certainly, she will imbue, as it 
were, with her own purity and good fecling the very 
atmosphere in which she moves ; softening the obdurate, 
correcting the depraved, and encouraging all to imi- 
tate her example. 

Accomplishments, however desirable or attractive, 
must always be considered as secondary objects, when 
compared with that knowledge which is necessary to 
conduct a household, or with those virtues which form 
the character, and give so much influence and power 
to women in all ranks of socicty. Home is woman's 
empire, and in that hallowed circle ig all paramount 
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for good or evil. Itis here that she may diffuse the | was not so before, that the way to be happy is to be 
contented ; and as those virtues which are cultivated in THE WORK-TABLE. 


greatest earthly happiness,.er inflict the most positive 
misery. But this is not all; the influence of woman 
extends even beyond her home; for is not example the 
great source of all our teaching? 

The great aim and object of life, both in this world 
and in a future state, is happiness. Let us then see if 
wecan discover and define happiness. According to 
philologists, it is an agreeable sensation which springs 
from the possession and enjoyment of what is good; a 
pleasure produced by the gratification of our appetites 
or desires. Now we shall take leave to differ with 
these learned gentlemen, and say that happiness does 
not consist in a state of being, in which our desires are 
gratified. It consists, according to our idea, rather in 
the anticipation of things, in the prospect of being able 
to accomplish what we wish, in seeing that at no very 
distant period we shall have the means of gratifying 
our desires, and not in the absolute and actual posses- 
sion. 

Happiness is spontaneous, for it 
never comes to those who seek it. 
Indeed, it is absurd to expect to 
find it at any particular place, or at 
any particular time, when our hopes 
promise us the fulfilment of our 
wishes. We all know that this is 
fallacious, for disappointments 
crowd 6o thick upon us that we 
seldom fail tolearn, by dear-bought 
experience, the emptiness of our 
desires. 

If we only had something we 
have been longing for, we think we 
should be quite happy; so think 
those who retire from the busy 
eccnes of life to enjoy rural felicity; 
they alter, build, plant, and doa 
variety of things, that when done 
will make their home, so they thiuk, 
a!l that they could wish; and when 
all is finished to their mind they 
expect to be happy; but they are 
not. Weall know that we fancy 
we should be happy if we only had 
such an acquisition to our wealth, 
or something just beyond the 
reach of our present means; but 
the thing comes without the bless- 
ing, the pleasure lays in the an- 
ticipation. It is thus with us all; 
whenever we do not seck after 
happiness, it comes to us, and we 
enjoy it; but when, after seeking 
for it, we think we have obtained 
it, we are constantly disappointed. 

In the ordinary sense of the terin, 
riches never produce happiness; but 
it is idle to say that in such a state 
of society as we are now called 
upon to exist, that a certain amount 
of worldly riches docs not con- 
tribute to our comfort, and there- 
fore insome degree to our happiness. 
What we wish our readers to 
understand is, that wealth alone is 
insufficient to confer happiness on 
its possessors, and that they alone 
can look for permanent pleasure in 
this world, who are content with 
what they have. But it is im- 
possible to be happy if, in addition 
to contentment, we do net arm 
ourselves with a certain amvuunt of 
philosophy,to enable us to bear up 
against the ills aud disppoint- 
ments of life. If evil comes we can 
never repair it by exhibiting our 
vexations, or quarrelling with cir- 
cumstances. The best way is to 
bear it and pass on. 

Though we are called upon to be 
contented with things as they are 
that is, at the time present, we are not thereby pre- 
cluded from trying to better our condition. But if 
we do not succeed, it is useless to be discontented ; 
we must only bear our burden meekly, and regard 
those events, which people call misfortunes, as so 
much discipline, which is intended to make us wiser 
and better. 

People may ask what is the use of living, if we have 
no enjoyment ? to such we say, it is your own faults if 
life has no enjoyments. Every station in life we know 
has its difficulties, and if we are of a discontented dis- 
position, we can always find s«:nething to grumble at ; 
but let us in return ask the grumblers, does grumbling 
make things better? Certainly not; the way to make 
things better isto try. If we are in earnest in our 
desire to be happy we must try and be content; and if 
we desire to better our condition, we must put that 
desire into action; but we may rest assured that 
grumbling will not assist us. 

We think it will be plain to our readers now, if it 
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our youth are more likely to blossom and bear fruit in 
after life, we wish to point out to those who have the 
education of children that, next to the control of the 
temper, without which there can be no such thing as 
happiness, they should teach contentment. How dis- 
gusting it is to others, as well as misery to oneself, to 
have a child continually crying for something it has 
not got; but this is not so much the fault of the child 
as the parent. It has never been taught content- 
ment. 

It is the duty of all to examine their own conduct 
and correct their errors, repressing those faults to 
which they are prone, and resolving to cultivate those 
virtues that they find they are defective in. But it is also 
the duty of parents and teachers to point out those de. 
fects to the young; and how can they chide a child 
for doing what they themselves are guilty of ? 

In conclusion, we would point out that, in educa- 


CHAIR TIDY. 


tion, the cultivation of the heart must keep pace with 
the cultivation of the mind, or we shal! look in vain 
for that happiness which should spring from learn- 
ing, but which learning alone, without virtue, can 


never give us. 
Mary ELIZABETH. 


OF all earthly music, that which reaches farthest 
into Heaven is the beating of a loving heart. 

BEFORE PINs WERE INVENTED.—Pefore the inven- 
tion of pins in 1543, ladies used to fasten their dresses 
with skewers made of wood, bone and ivory. At first, 
pins were considered a great luxury, and not fit for 
common use. The maker was not allowed to sell them 
in open shop except on two days in the year, at the 
beginning of January. At this time husbands gave 
their wives money to buy afew pins. Thus money 
allowed to a wife for her own private expenses, ’is still 
called pin-money. 


EDITED BY MADAME BERGER. 


*,* All communications respecting this department should be 
addressed to Madame Berger, at our Office. 


CHAIR TIDY. 

MATERIALS. — Walter, Evans and Co.'s boars-head 
cotton, No. 14, steel crochet-hook, No, 25, Eagle- 
gauge. 

Make a chin of sixteen stitches, unite into a circle; 
work forty-eight treble stitches under it. 

2nd round—-Five chain, miss three stitches, one single 
in next; five chain; repeat all round. 

8rd rouni—One double, two treble, three chain, 
two treble, one double; all under the five chain; one 
single in single; repeat the same under each of the 
five chains ; cut off the cotton. 

4th round—One single, in centre stitch of one of 
the three chain, seven chain, one 
single in centre of next three 
chain, seven chain; repeat. 

5th round—Three chain; one 
double in the centre stitch of the 
seven chain, three chain, one double 
in same stitch, three chain, ene 
double in same, three chain, one 
single in the single, three chain; 
repeat. 

6th round—Three single, under 
each of the three chains all round; 
fasten off. Eighty of these stars 
are required, ten in length, and 
eight across; finish at each end 
with a tassel between each oper- 
ing. To make the tassel, cut 
twenty strands of the cotton five 
inches in length, fold them to- 
gether, and tie tightly in the centre, 
then, again, about half an inch 
from the top, make a chain of five 
stitches, and join in the opening. 


SOFA CUSHION. 
In APPLIQUE. 

Materials.—Half a yard of fine 
scarlet cloth, and a piece of green 
silk or velvet, some coarse sewing- 
silk of a lighter shade, two yards of 
green and gold twisted cord, and 
four tassels. 

Trace the shape of the leaf on 
thin paper, and cut it out, and then 
cut as many leaves as will be re- 
quired. Mark with white Freach 
chalk upon the cloth the direction 
which you want the stem to run; 
aud then with thin liquid glue 
slightly moisten the back of the 
leaves and place them in a natura) 
position near the stem; they must 
not be again removed. Vlace over 
them a sheet of paper and a book 
for a weight. Next commence 
working the stem with silk in close 
buttonhole stitch. Edge the leaves 
also with buttonhole stitch, to 
keep them firm to the cloth; be 
careful to let the stitches pass 
through both velvet and cloth. 
The veining of the leaves should be 
rather lighter than the leaves, and 
worked in close satin stitch. The 
cushion shou'd be trimmed with a 
twisted cord of gold and green, 
with massive tassels. (Fur illus- 
tration, see page 237.) 


FRENCH PEASANT WOMEN. — 
Every human female —from mew- 
ling and puking infancy to decrepit 
age—wears a cap, and nothing else, on the head. . 
Women carry most things on their heads,and they carry 
everything, and perform al] the most laborious labours 
of rural life. Io civilized Boulogne they carried the 
heaviest trunks from the ship to the custom- house, and 
again to the carriage. We saw them working in fhe 
ficlds, and carrying home the harvest; breaking stones 
to macadamise the highway, and, along the highway, 
gathering, with their hands alone, iuto their apron, 
the fresh dropped dung for manure. The leader, the 
driver, the rider, constant companion and co-worker 
of the universal donkey is woman, and, of course, she 
shows the effects of such a position in life. She is, 
however, always Letter and neater dressed than man; 
aud seems not unhappy or discontented with her lot. 
She seems to be es happy as a galley-slave in his song, or 
a negro slavein her dance. But her premature wrinkles 
and gray hair, and her ultimate decrepitude, show that 
her more delicate constitu:ion was not made for such 
a task.—Jfordaunt. 
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HOW TO WEAR A SHAWL. 


On the subject of wearing shawls, both long and square, 
much may be said, and some of our fair readers having 
expressed to us their desire that we should publish 
some details upon the best system to be adopted in 
wearing shawls gracefully, we propose doing so to the 
best of our ability. 

In the first place we must premise that, as there 
dves not and cannot exist a universal panacea for 
effacing wrinkles or making the hair to grow on bald 
places, there cannot be an absolute system for draping 
shawls. One substance suitable for some ladies may 
be essentialy prejudicial to the appearance of others. 
One fashion of wearing a shawl may appcisr very 
graceful on a slender figure, but will transform into a 
bundle a woman of rounder and fuller proportions. 

If the so-called long shawl be somewhat shorter than 
usual it should not he evenly folded, that is to say, one 
end should be left longer than the other, in order that 
it may fall lower. This is indispensable in the shawls 
which are now so fashionable for morning toilettes, as 
they are much shorter than bordered shawls. They 
should be folded so that one end may not appear 
exactly over the other. If these two points, in fact, 
were to be placed on the same line, 


AN OLD MAID’S SOLILOQUY. 


On, dear me! what a trial, not to know what is to 
become of one’s self! Now I cannot give up the idea 
but that some day I shall beeome Mrs. Somebody or 
other, and all the labour of making bed-quilta, knitting, 
crochet, &c., will be of some use. 

How many months of trial I have spent in making 
and keeping all things nice, 80 as to be ready at a short 
notice, because somebody, perhaps with a large family 
of children, might want a housekeeper, and take a fcacy 
to me. 

How well Iremember the kind advice of my mother 
when I was a little girl. “ Now, Catharine,” she would 
say, ‘it is always best to get ready in season, and as 
all girls get married sometime, the best way is to be 
ready ; and then I want to help you all I can, for you 
know I may possibly die before you get settled in life!” 
Dear woman! little did she think that I should be 
allowed so much time for preparation. 

And now I can't sce the mystery myself, for I am 
sure I have done my part. TI have always been in- 
dustrious and neat, ulways try to sit straight as pos- 
sible (thereby displaying the perfect symmetry of my 
form), always try to be polite and courteous in company, 


THE TOILETTE AND LADIES’ GUIDE. 


ODORANT PASTILLE.—1. Powdered gum benzoin, 
sixteen parts ; balsam of tolu and powdered sandal. 
wood, of each four parts; a light charcoal, forty-eight 
parts; powdered tragacanth and true laudanum, of 
each one part; powdered nitre and gum arabic, of 
each two parts; cinnamon water twelve parts; heated 
toa smooth, ductile mass. Form into small cones, 
with a flat tripod base, and dry in the air. 2. Benzoin, 
two ounces; balsam of tolu and yellow sandal-wood, 
of each half an ounce; laudanum, half a drachm; 
nitre, two drachms; charcoal, six ounces; mix with a 
solution of gum tragacanth, and divide into pastiles as 
before. 

An Excettent Tortetre Soar.—A pure soap 
which is peculiarly adapted for softening the skin is 
made as follows:—Take a quarter of a pound of old 
Castile soap, slice it down into a pewter jar, aud pour 
upon it two quarts of alcohol; place the jar in a vessel 
of water at such a heat as will cause the spirit to boil, 
when the soap will soon dissolve; then put the jar 
closely covered in a warm place until the liquor is 
clarified ; take off any scum that may appear on the 
surface, and pour it carefully from the dregs; then 
put it into the jar again, and place 
it in the vessel of hot water; distil- 


the longer end of the shawl would 
tken be too short. Round the neck, 
two or three folds should be made, 
which are fixed in their proper posi- 
tion by a long pin; this is done in 
order to disengage the head, which 
would otherwise be confined by the 
folds of the shawl. Nothing looks 
so ungraceful as to see the curtain 
of the bonnet in constant and un- 
graceful contact with the awkward 
wraps of a badly folded shawl. It 
is then necessary to be careful that 
the neck be perfectly free, while, at 
the same time, it is protected by the 
folds. 

But these rules do not suffice for 
the graceful wearing of a shawl. To 
succeed, we must have not only the 
experience that is acquired, but the 
instinct which is innate. A woman 
must then know her own figure, and 
not be led away by illusions in this 
respect. 

Drooping shoulders are those 
which bear most becomingly the 
long or square shawl, High and 
pointed, and consequently narrow 
shoulders are less adapted for the 
square shawl. For ladies so cir- 
cumstanced by nature in the latter 
respect, we should recommend the 
long shawl, which being quadrupled 
over the shoulders, takes off the 
angular appearance which would 
otherwise be disagreeably pro- 
minent. 

A thin woman should fold her 
shawl in such a manner that the 
upper point may fall in the centre 
of the back. A woman ofa stouter 
figure should so arrange her shawl 
that this point may be larzer and 
descend lower, about to the waist. 
It may be easily understood that 
this quadrupled shawl augments con- 
siderably the volume of the bust. 
And when the bust is sufliciently 
full, it is necessary that the upper 


ling all the spirit that will arise; 
dry the remaining mass in the air 
for a few days, when a white trans- 
parent soap will be obtained, free 
from all alkaline impurities, and 
perfectly void of smell. 


To SOFTEN THE SKIN AND Im- 
PROVE THE COMPLEXION. — If flowers 
ef sulphur be mixed in a little milk, 
and after standing an hour or two, 
the milk (without disturbing the sul- 
phur) be rubbed into theskin, it will 
keep it soft, and make the com- 
plexion clear. It is to be used 
before washing. 


HANDS OR FAce.—A 
good application for chapped hands 
or face is the following: and during 
its use, the skin should be protected 
as much as possible irom cold water 
and cold winds by gloves, cuffs, &c., 
and also from the parched heat of 
the fire:—Pure olive oil, one ounce ; 
yellow beeswax, half a drachm. 
Melt the beeswax in the oil, with 
a gentle heat, in a sand or water- 
bath, and when melted, stir in new 
honey, one drachm,; white flowers 
of zinc, half a drachm,; keep stirring 
till cold. After well washing and 
drying the skin, a little of this cerate 
should be gently but briskly rubbed 
into the part with the palm of the 
opposite hand, so as to reach the 
bottom of the cracks, and then wipe 
off with a dry towel, leaving no 
trace of grease on the skin. This 
process should be repeated at bed- 
time, before sitting near the fire, 
and after each washing, the rubbing 
should be continued each time, pro- 
vided it does not cause bleeding, 
until the chapped skin is quite warm. 
Another very useful cerate for claps 
is made by substituting half adrachm 
of powder of champhor for the 


point should fall lower, so as to en- 
velope the body without increasing 
the size. 

The longer side of the shaw) is ordinarily placed to 
the left, the right arm raising the shorter end; but 
this depends entirely on acquired habits, and there is 
ne reason why the shawl should not be worn in an 
inverse way. 

Square shawls should be raised on both arms, and a 
very tall, or very stout woman, ought carefully to avoid 
folding a square shaw] exactly double. One side should 
be longer than the other, in order to augment the pro- 
portions of the shawl, which would otherwise be too 
short, and consequently ungraceful, if she neglected 
this precaution. 

We may add that all shawls should be as much as 
possible draped upon the woman who wears them, and 
sustained by the arms being pressed upon the bust; 
but we must also add that we have displayed to our 
readers but the material part of this difficult art, and 
unfortunately it is the only one we can analyze, for 
grate is not demonstrated, and taste is a natural gift 
which escapes every definition and all commentary. 
Wealth cannot replace it, nor can experience supply 
its want. 


As waves phosphoresce, let joys flash from the swing 
of the sorrowg.of your soul. 


SOFA CUSHION IN APPLIQUE (See page 236.) 


and look very pleasant and good when enybody is 
present, especially gentlemen. 

Sometimes I think I will give up all hopes of getting 
married, make my will, and make my home with my 
good sister, who will be glad of my services if not my 
company. But here are the difficulties ; Sarah hasa very 
good husband, but he has such a horror of ** Old Maids !” 
—and then she has sucha number of children that I'm 
afraid she might prefer my services to my company, to 
keep things in order ; and when I go there on a visit I 
am in perfect misery lest they put their sticky fingers 
on my dress; and they always get my work-box— 
which was mother’s—and empty out all the things; 
and then they plague me to take them out for a walk. 
Of course I cannot put them off, so through the street 
I must go with an army of young ois at my back, 
besides one hanging on each of my hands, and I am 
almost sure to find some nice man locking at me as if 
admiring my beauty, but the children spoil it all. These 
things I cannot endure; so, on the whole, I think I 
will keep on hoping a little longer, for there is many a 
gentleman I know who would be glad of just sucha 
person as I to take care of him, as well as his collars 
and handkerchiefs, if they only had courage to come 
and say 80 


honey and zinc of the above formula. 


BLUE (BALL OR STONE BLUE).— 

Take finely powdered indigo and 

starch, make into a paste with warm water, and then 
form the mass into small lumps or cakes. 


To Make CALICO TRANSPARENT AND WATER- 
proor.—Take six pints of pale linseed oil, two ounces 
of sugar of lead, aud eight ounces of white resin ; the 
sugar of Iead must be ground with a small quantity of 
it, and added to the remainder, the resin stiould be 
incorporated with the oil by means ofa gentle heat. 
The composition may then be laid on calico, or any 
other such material, by means of a brush. 


OIL FOR THICKENING THE Hair. — Castor oil, 
three ounces; oil of lavender, one drachm. Apply 
morning and evening to those parts where the hair is 
wanting, in consequence of a deficiency of moisture in 
the skin, 

GoLp SHELLS.—Grind on a slab, leaf-gold with stiff 
gum-water, or honey, very fine, as you think necessary. 
When the gold is reduced to an impalpable powder, 
wash it in a large mussel-shell, with rain or distilled 
water, then temper it with a little of the chloride of mer- 
cury ; fix it on the shell with a solution of gum arabic, 
in which has been dissolved a small bit of lump sugar. 
Spread the gold evenly over the surface of the shell, and 
dry it. When used, it is with plain water only. 
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HOUSEHOLD RECEIPTS. 
GENERAL AND DOMESTIC. 


To Disso.ve InprA-Rupner.—In ether, deprived 
of alcohol by washing with water, india-rubber 
readliy dissolves, and affords a colourless solution. 
When treated with hot naptha, distilled from native 
petroleum or from coal tar, it swells to thirty times its 
former bulk; and if then triturated with a pestle, and 
pressed through a sieve, it affords a homogeneous 
varnish, which being applied by a flat edge of metal or 
wood to cloth, prepares it for forming the patent 
water-proof cloth of mackintosh. India-rubber 
dissolves in the fixed oils, such as linseed oil, but the 
varnish has not the property of becoming concrete 
upon exposure to the air. 


Giass.—Carbonate of soda (dry), fifty- 
four parts ; carbonate of potass (dry), seventy parts ; 
silica, 192 parts; fused together. Soluble in boiling 
water, yielding a fine transparent semi-clastic var- 
nish. 


GLAZE FOR EARTNENWARE. — White lead (pure), 
fifty-three parts; quartz, or ground flints, thirty-six 
parts; Cornish stone, or felspar, sixteen parts; white 
flint glass, five parts; reduce the whole to an impalpable 
powder without fritting. Glazes must be reduced to 
very fine powder. For use, they are ground with 
water, to a very thin paste or smooth cream, into 
which the articles, previously baked to a state called 
“biscuit” are then dipped; they are afterwards ex- 
posed to a enfficient heat in the kiln to fuse the 
glaze. Another method of applying them is to im- 
merse the “ biscuit ” in water for a minute or 80, 
and then to sprinkle the dry powder over the moistened 
eurface. 


A Goop GraAvy.—Chop fine some lean meat, an 
onion, some slices of carrot and turnip, and a little 
thyme and parsley; put these with half an ounce of 
butter into a saucepan, and keep them stirred until they 
are slightly browned; add a little spice, and water in 
the proportion of a pint to one pound of meat. Clear 
the gravy from scum, let it boil half an hour, then 
strain it for use. 


CoryinG INK.—Sugar candy, or lump sugar, one 
ounce; or treacle, or moist sugar, an ounce anda 
quarter; rich black ink, a pint and a-half. After 
mixing the above, it must be tried with a common 
steel pen, and if it does not flow freely some more un- 
prepared ink should be added until it is found to do 
60. 


MovuLps TO Cast PLASTER ORNAMENTS. — Black 
resin, three-quarters of a pound; hard tallow, half a 
pound; beeswax, six ounces: melted together. The 
above is to be poured on the object to be copied (pre- 
viously oiled) whilst in the melted state. Articles in 
plaster of Varis are first soaked in water, observing 
that none remaius on the surface, so as to interfere 
with the design. 


To IMPROVE THE Vorce.—Bees’ wax, two drachms; 
copaiba balsam, three drachms; powder of liquorice 
root, four drachms. Mclt the copaiba balsam with 
the wax in a new earthen pipkin; when melted, re- 
move them from the fire, and while in a melted state 
mix in the powder. Make pills of three grains each. 
Two of these pills to be taken occasionally, three or 
four times a day. This is an excellent remedy for 
clearing and streugthening the voice, and is used by 
most professional singers on the continent. 


TREATMENT OF WARTs.—The common situation 
of warts is the hand; sometimes they are produced on 
the face, and less frequently on other parts of the 
body. Their cause is unknown; but {from their 
frequent occurrence in schoolboys, dirt may be sup- 
posed to have some share in occasioning them. The 
treatment of warts is to pare the hard and dry skin 
from their tops, and then touch them with the smallest 
drop of strong acetic acid, taking care that the acid 
does not run off the wart upon the neighbouring skin, 
for if it do, it will occasion inflammation and much 
pain. If this practice be continued once or twice daily, 
with regularity, paring the surface of the wart oc- 
casionally, when it gets hard, and dry, it may be soon 
ciectually cured. 

MaGic LANTERNS.—The principle of construction is 
very simple. It consists of a tin box, with a bent 
iunnel at the top, which serves for the double purpose 
of allowing the smoke and heat to escape, and prevent- 
ing the light dispersing in the room, and thus interfer- 
ing with the reflected image. It has a door at the side, 
a polished tin concave reflection at the back of the 
inside, and a powerful light placed in the focus of the 
reflector; the light being supplied by an argand oil or 
gas lamp, or by the combustion of oxygen and hydrogen 
gases thrown upon lime. For private exhibition, the 
oil argand is generally and more easily employed. Op- 
posite to the light the focus of the reflector is a move- 
able or telescopic tube, containing an hemispherical 
illuminating lens near to the reflector, and a converse 
lens at the extremity of the tube ; and between the two 


lenses is a slit for the introduction of the painted glass 
slides. To use the magic lantern, light the lamp, polish 
the reflector with a dry cloth, and also carefully wipe 
the lenses to remove any moisture; then place the 
lamp in the focus of the reflector, close the door of the 
lantern, and place it upon a table ready for use. Sus- 
pend a wet sheet from a line stretched across the room, 
or have a screen made of calico stretched tightly upon 
a frame; in the event of not using either of them, you 
must reflect the images upon a smooth whitewashed 
wall. Slip ina slide with the figures and other objects 
inverted or upside down—then advance or recede with 
the lantern, and by moving the flube in front of the 
slide you will be enabled to adjust the focus, and obtain 
a magnified image of the painting upon the slide re- 
flected upon the sheet, screen, or wall. When the room 
is large enough, it is better to place the screen between 
the spectators and the lantern, as it renders the decep- 
tion more complete. 


Macaroni Soup.—Into a pan of fast-boiling water 
throw four ounces of macaroni, add one of butter, and 
an onion stuck with a few cloves. When the macaroni 
has swelled to its full size and become tender, drain it 
and put it into two quarts of clear gravy-soup ; let it 
simmer for seven or eight minutes, and it will be 
ready for the table. Serve grated Parmesan cheese 
with it. 


PATENT COFFEE.—This is prepared by evaporating 
skim-milk, mixed with one-fortieth part of sugar, at a 
low temperature, and, when nearly solid, adding a 
very concentrated essence of coffee, and continuing the 
evaporation at a very low temperature (in vacuo, if 
possible) until the mixture acquires the consistence of 
& syrup, paste, or candy. 


To PRESERVE Hams.—Many dealers take the pre- 
caution to case each ham, after it is smoked, in-canvas, 
for the purpose of preventing the attacks of a little 
insect, which, by laying its eggs in it, soon fills it with 
its larve. This troublesome and expensive mode of 
procedure may be altogether superseded by the use of 
pyroligneous acid. With a painter's brush dipped in 
the liquid, one man, in the course of a day, can effee- 
tually secure two hundred hamefrom all danger. Care 
should be taken to insinuate the liquid into all the 
cracks, &c., of the under surface. 


ALE.— One bushel and three quarters of ground malt, 
and one pound of hops, are sufficient to make eighteen 
gallons of good family ale. That the saccharine matter 
of the malt may be extracted by infusion without the 
farina, the temperature of the water should not exceed 
170 deg. Fahr. The quantity of water should be de- 
vided into two portions, one of which should be poured 
upon the malt as speedily as possible, and the whole 
being well mixed together by active stirring, the vessel 
should be closely covered over for one hour; if the 
weather be cold, for an hour and a half. If hard water 
be employed it should be boiled, and the temperature 
allowed, by exposure to the atmosphere, to fall to 
about 165 degrees; but if rain-water be used, it may 
be added to the malt as soon as it reaches that point. 
After standing the proper time, the wort must be drawn 
off into another vessel, and the second portion of the 
water poured on, which should be allowed to mash one 
hour. The first wort may then be boiled with half a 
pound of hops for one hour, by which time the second 
mashing will be ready to be drawn off, and should be 
boiled for half an hour with a quarter ofa pound of 
fresh hops. The two liquors should now be mixed 
and cooled down to the temperature of 60 degrees, 
when one pint of good thick yeast should be stirred 
in, and, as soon as the fermentation is completed, the 
liquor may be drawn off into a cask previously rinsed 
with boiling water. When the slow fermentation 
which will ensue has ceased, the cask should be loosely 
bunged for two days, after which, if the liquor be left 
quiet, the bung may be properly fastened. A third 
mashing may be made for table-beer. 


TEETHING.—Although much may be done to avert 
the dangers of teething by proper diet, if air, exercise, 
and clothing be allowed them in due proportion, and if 
their minds be kept under control, scarcely any child 
escapes some degree of inconvenience. In almost all 
children, the head and bowels become affected, the gums 
are much inflamed and swollen, the mouth is hot, the 
tongue white, and the skin dry and hotter than natural. 
In short, considerable fever is present, and is in all 
cases attended by so much local cause of uneasiness as 
to make them very irritable. When symptoms like 
these occur, it becomes necessary to restrict the child 
with regard to the quantity and quality of its food. 
The usual remedies also in cases of fever and diarrhea 
are indicated ; such as alteratives, combined with gentle 
laxatives, the warm bath, &c. <A great local means of 
giving relief still remains for adoption. Lancing the 
gums should never be neglected in these cases. The 
mode of lancing the gums is not material. On examin- 
ing an infant’s mouth, it will be seen that a ridge runs 
along the middle of the gum forthe whole circle of 
each jaw; this should be cut freely, and in the shape 
of an X, the incision being carried down to the tooth, 
and made to cross each other on the tooth itself. 


VARIETIES: 
ORIGINAL AND SELECT, 

Tne TeeTH.—All acid foods, drink, medicine, and 
tooth-washes, and powders, are very injurious to the 
teeth. If a tooth is put in cider, vinegar, lemon-juice, 
or tartaric acid, in a few hours the enamel will be com- 
pletely destroyed, so that it can be removed with the 
finger-nail as if it were chalk. Most persons have ex- 
perienced what is commonly called teeth set on edge. 
The explanation of it is, the acid of the fruit that has 
been eaten has so far softened the enamel of the tooth, 
that the least pressure is felt by the exceedingly small 
nerves which pervade the thin membrane which con- 
nects the enamel and the bony part of the tooth. Such 
an effect cannot be produced without injuring the 
enamel. True, it will become hard again, when the 
acid has been removed by the fluids of the mouth, just 
asan egg-shell that has been softened in this way 
becomes hard again by being put in water. When 
the effect of sour fruit on the teeth subsides, they feel 
as well as ever, but they are not as well. And the 
oftener it is repeated, the sooner will the disastrous 
consequences be manifested. 


Knicuts TemrLars.—The origin of the soldiers of 
the Temple may be clearly traced to the enthusiasm of 
the Crusaders. On the capture of Jerusalem by the 
Christians, thousands, not of well appointed warriors, 
but of old men, women, and even children, set forth 
toward the Holy City, from the most distant parts of 
Europe, unconscious alike of the distance and the 
dangers they should have to encounter. To alleviate 
the distresses to which these pious enthusiasts were 
exposed, to guard the honour of the saintly virgins 
and matrons, and to protect the grey hairs of the vene- 
rable palmer, nine noble knights formed a holy brother- 
hood in arms, and entered into a solemn compact to 
aid one another in clearing the highways of infidels 
and robbers, and in protecting the pilgrims through 
the passes and defiles of the mountains, to the Holy 
City. Warmed with the religious and military fervour 
of the day, and animated by the sacredness of the cause 
to which they had devoted their swords, they called 
themselves the poor fellow-soldiers of Jesus Christ. 


‘This chivalric vow they subsequently ratified in the 


Church of the Resurrection at Jerusalem, and there 
they pronounced the additional and monkish vows of 
chastity, obedience and poverty. In 1118, Baldwin, 
the second King of Jerusalem, granted them their first 
possession, a dwelling within the sacred inclosure of 
the temple‘on Mount Moriah, which the ignorant eccle- 
siastics had designated as theTemple of Solomon; and 
hence the “ poor fellow-soldiers ” received their name 
of “the Knighthood of the Temple of Solomon.” 


Very STRANGE.—According to the statement of a 
Cincinnati paper, a young manin the employ of a 
well-known grocer in that city, while writing a letter 
to his sister at a desk at the end of the counter, saw 
distinctly the form of his deceased father pass around 
the end of the counter towards him, and heard his 
father sccost him in an affectionate manner. They 
conversed together for the space of ten minutes. 
Among other things his father stated that the youth's 

er had died on a certain day, and wished 
him to communicate the fact to his sister. He re- 
sumed his letter, and stated the fact that had thus 
been communicated to him. While finishing the 
letter, his father disappeared. On recovering his 
normal condition, it seemed to him that he had been 
in a profound reverie. Being an unbeliever in spiritual 
intercourse, and understanding nothing of its philo- 
sophy, he was overcome with fear on fully realizing the 
idea of spirit presence. His first impulse, after he 
had regained his self-possession, was to erase from his 
letter the alleged fact of his grandmother's death, 
but its verity was firmly impressed upon his mind, and 
he at length permitted the letter to go unchanged. In 
afew days after, he saw the announcement of the 
death of his grandmother, in the New York Tribune, 
as having taken place on the precise day mentioned by 
his spirit father.— American Union. 


THE Harr.—The hair, in its manner of growing, re- 
sembles a bulbous plant. The lower end of the bulb is 
connected with small fibres, like roots, which convey 
the necessary nutritive secretions. Each hair is a 
hollow tube, and is composed of several substances. 
An animal substance analagous to albumen, a thick 
whitish oil, upon whiéh is owing the soft glossiness of 
the hair, minute quantities of oxide of magnesia and 
carbonate of lime, iron in proportion, varying accord- 
ing to the colour, a considerable quantity of silicic acid, 
and sulphur. There is, besides, an oil, which is the 
colouring principle of the hair. In black hair this oil 
is of a brownish green colour; in light hair, dark or 
pale yellow, according to the shade; in red hair, this 
oil is brownish red, and in flaxen, almost colourless. 
These colours, and their various shades, depend upon 
the predominance of certain substances forming this 
oil; that which gives a black colour has in its compo- 
sition a large proportion of iron and magnesia; that 


which renders the hair blonde, contains a small quantity 
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of iron, and a Jarge proportion of sulphur; that of red 
hair contains very little sulphur and a considerable 
quantity of red oxide of iron, The complete absence 
of iron, with increased quantity of silicic acid, is the 
cause of the hair becoming white. When it does not 
exist prematurely, there is a holy and poetic beauty in 
white hair, with which false locks and artificial dyes 
can never compete. 

Love AND GE HaArry.—It is the easiest thing in 
the world to be jappy, if men and women could only 
think so. Happiness is only another name for love, 
for where love ¢ tists in a household there happiness 
must also exist, even though it has poverty for its 
close companion ; where love exists not, even though 
it be in a palace, happiness can never come. Ile was 
a cold and selfish being who originated the saying that 
‘when poverty comes in at the door, love flies out at 
the window,” and Ji!s assertion proves conclusively 
that he had no knowlcdve of love, for unquestionably 
the reverse of the axiom quoted is noarer the truth. 
When poverty comes in at tle door, love—true loye— 
is more than ever inclined to tarry, and do battle with 
the enemy. Let those who imagine themselves miser- 
able, before they find fault with their surroundings, 
search in their hearts for the cause. A few kind words, 4 
a little forbearance, or a kiss, will often open the way 
to a flood of sunshine in a house darkened by the clouds 
of discord and unamiability. 

Tne CEYLON LAND-LEECHI is inercdibly numerous 
on the hills, and such parts of the interior as are 
exempt from a long continuance of dry weather: they 
are of a brown colour; their usual size is about three- 
fourths of an inch in length, and one-tenth of an inch 
in diameter; they can, however, stretch themselves to 
two iuches in lengtl, and then are eudiciently small to 
be able to pass through the stitches of a stocking. 
They move quickly, are difficult to kill, and it is im- 
possible, to divert them from their bloody purpose ; 
for, in pulling them from your legs, they stick to your 
hands, and fix immediately on touching the skin, as 
they are free from the scruples and caprice which is 
sometimes so annoying in their medicinal brethren. 
They draw a great deal of blood; and this, with con- 
siderable itching, and sometimes slight inflammation, 
is the extent of annoyance which their bites give toa 
man in good health; but animals suffer more severely 
froin their attacks, and slicep will not thrive in pastures 
where there are leeches.— Parker. 

THE AFRICAN AND HIS Doc.—When the devoted 
missionary, Robert Moffat, was in England, he told an 
amusing story of a poor African, who lived near one of 
the missionary settlements, and whose dog, by some 
accident, had got posscssion of a testament in the 
native language, and torn it to pieces, devouring some 
of the leaves. This man came to the missionaries in 
great dismay, and laid his case before them. Ie said 
that the dog had been a very useful animal, and had 
helped to protect his property, by guarding it from 
wild beasts, and also in hunting and destroying them; 
but he feared it would be usclcs«s for the time to come. 
The missionaries esked him how was this? and why 
should not his dog be as useful as formerly ? As for 
the injury done, that was but unaccident, and the tes- 
tament could be replaced by another copy. ‘ That is 
true,” said the poor man, “but still I am afraid the 
dog will be of no furthcr use to me. The words of the 


New Testament are full of love and gentleness, and] 


after the dog has eaten them, it is not likely that he 
will hunt or fight for me any more.” 


Tne EaGut.--The orizin of the device of the eagle 
on national and royal Lanners may be traced to very 
early times. It was the ensign of the ancient Kings 
of Persia and of Babylon. The Romans adopted 
various other figures on their camp standards; but 
Marius, B.c. 102, made the eagle slone the ensign of 
the legions, and confined the other figures to the co- 
horts. From the Romans, the French, under the em- 
pire, adopted the cagle. The Empcrors of the Western 
Roman Empire used a black eagle ; those of the East a 
golden one. ‘The sign of the golden eagle, inet with 
in taverns, is in illusion to the Emperors of the East. 
Since the time of the Romans, almost every state that 
has assumed tle designation of an empire, has taken 
the eagle for its cnsign; Austria, Russia, Prussia, 
Poland, and France, all took the cayle. The two- 
headed eagle signilics a double empire. ‘The Em- 
perors of Austria, who claim to be considered the 
successors of the Cwsar3s of Rome, use the double- 
headed eagle, which is the ezgle of the Eastern Em- 
perors, with that of the Western, typifying the ‘ Holy 
Roman Empire,” of which the Emperors of Germany 
(now merged in the house of Austria) considered them- 
selves as the representatives. Charlemagne was the 
first to use it, for when he became niaster of the whole 
of the German Empire, he added the second head to 
the eagle, a.p. 832, to denote that the empires of Kome 
and Germany were united in him. As it is among 
birds the king, and being the emblem of a noble 
nature, from its strength of wing and eye, and its 
courage, as also of conscious strength and innate power, 
the eagle has been universally preferred as the Con- 
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tinental emblem of sovereignty, 


other instances will occur to the reader. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS: 
WITTY AND HUMOROUS 


A YANKEE SPIRIT RAPPER RAPPED. 

A noted spirit-rapper in one of theAmerican con- 
venticles, at a recent sitting of the faithful, remarked 
that he had just received intelligence of the death of a 
dear, devoted, and most estimable friend in California, 
and expressed a desire at once to enter into communi- 
cation with his spirit. After the usual preparatory 
table-turning and rapping, the spirit of the departed 
manifested its willingness to commence a cosy clit, 
whereupon the entertainment opened and closed with 
the following short dialogue :— 

‘“* How long have you been dead ?” 

“Ten weeks next Thursday.” 

** And the cause of your death ?” 

“ T was hung for stealing a yolk of steers, and alter- 
ing the brand!” 

No more questions were sent under the table; com- 
plete silence reigned. 


Ifow should a husband speak to a scolding wife ?— 
My dear, I love you sfi/l. 


One pretty flirt will make a dozen plain girls un- 
happy for an entire evening. 


“ BETTER late than never,” is not so good an axiom 
as ‘‘ Better never than late.” 


WE cut the following advertisement from a paper 
published in the far west:—‘*To rent, a house in Mel- 
ville Avenue, located immediately alongside of a fine 
plum garden, from which an abundant supply may be 
stolen during the season. Rent low, and the greater 
part taken in plums.”—New York Paper. 


A COLOURED servant, sweeping out a hotel boarder’s 
room, found a sixpence, which he carried to its owner, 
** You inay keep itfor your honesty,” ssid he. Shortly 
after the boarder missed his gold pencil-case, and in- 
quired of the servant if he had seen it. ‘* Yes, sar,” 
was the reply.—‘* And what did you do with it?”?— 
‘* Kept um for my honesty, sar."—<American Paper. 


EXAMINATION OF THE ALPHABLET.—Which are the 
most industrious letters? The Bees.—Which are the 
most extensive letters? The Seas.—Which are the 
most fond of comfort? The Ease.—Which are the 
most egotistical letters? The Is.—Which are the 
longest letters? The FElls—Which are the noisy 


letters? The Ohs.—Which are the greatest borcs ? 
The Teas.—Which are the sensible letters? The 
Wise. 


A Marmpen’s SoLitoquy.—’Tis wondrous strange 
how great the change since I was in my teens; then I 
had a beau, and a billet-donx, and joined the gayest 
scenea. But lovers nuw have ceased to vow; no way 
they now contrive—to poison, hang, or drown them- 
selyes—because I'm thirty-five. Ounce, if the night 
was e’er so bright, I ne’cr abroad could roam, without 
—*‘‘the bliss, the honour, miss, of seeing you safe 
home.” But now I go, through rain and snow— 
fatigued and scarce alive—thouzh all the dark, with- 
oyt a spark—because I’m thirty -tive. 


AMERICAN LETTERS DIRECTED IN VERSE.—In “Life 
Among tie Mail Bags,” some curious instances are given 
of lettera directed in verse. ‘The following is among 
the most odd :— 

“ When you C this Ictter, 
You'd better letter B, 
For it is going over 
Unto Tom McG. 
In the town of Dover, 
State of Tennessee.” 
This, on a valentine, is as queer— 
“Mr. Post Master, keep this well, 
for every lino is going to tell 
how much I love my Dill Martell” 
A NEIGHBoUR.—A young lady writes to us as fol- 
lows :— 
“Our minister preaches and Jabours to prove, 
'Tis my duty my neighbour to cherish and love; 
In its practice I hope to improve more and more, 
For young Harry Cavendish /ire‘h next door.” 

Poets of the genuine sort have in allages beena 
humane and kind-natured order of nen. Burns could 
sympathize with a poor mouse. Shakspere says— 

“Tho poor beettle that we tread upon 
In corporal sufferance finds a pang as great 
As when a giant dies.” 
Ferdousi, the Persian poet, gives a verse of pity to the 
emmet— 
“ Let the poor ant enjoy his hoard of grain; 
He lives with pleasure, and he cies with pain.” 


Cowper, as everybody knows, loved his hares, and 
Byron, and Walter Scott loved theircogs. A hundred 


A Wise CauTiox.—An Anicrican editor exhorts 
his readers in the wise following :—“ Laugh at no 
man for his pug nose: you can't tell what may turn 
up.” 

NoT PArTICULAR.—An Arncrican editor, noticing 
the present of a silver cup to a contemporary, says, 
“He needs no cup. Ie can drink from any vessel 
that contains liquor, whether the neck of a bottle, the 
mouth of a pickle-jar, the spike of a keg, or the bung 
of a barrel.” 


LADIES’ MEASUREMENT.—\Ve are curious to know 
how many feet in female arithmetic go to a mile; 
because we never met with a lady's foot yet whose 
shoe was not, to say the very least, ‘‘a mile too big for 
her!” 

‘CAN you tell me where Mr. Smith lives, mister ?” 
— Smith—Smith—what Smith? there are a good 
many of that name about in these parts; my name is 
Smith.”—‘* Why, I don’t know his t’other name, but 
he’s a sour, cross, and crabbed sort of a fellow, and 
they call him Crab Smith.”—* Ob, I ‘spose I’m the 
man !” 

Expricitr.—“ Is that p-p-p-p-parrot for eale ?” 
“Yes.” “How m-m-m-m-much ?” A guinea,” was 
the response. ‘* C-c-c-can it sp-sp-sp-speak ?” ‘ Yes,” 
said the fellow, * precious sight better than you can, or 
I'd chop his head off!” 


PERAMBULATOR TRAFFIC IN Lonpon.—During the 
last week there have been 15,633 perambulators drag- 
ged through the streets of London, containing not lesa 
than 22,633 children, the majority of whom were 
babies. This shows an increase on the previous week 
of as many as 1,252 perambulators, and 2,749 babies! 


Dunup on Dest.—‘ It must be confessed that my 
creditors are singularly unfortunate. They invariably 
apply the day aficr I have spent all my money. TI al- 
ways say to them, ‘ Now, this is very provoking. Why 
didn’t you come yesterday, and I could have paid you 
in full?’ But no, they never will. They seem to take 
a perverse pleasure in arriving always too late. It’s my 
belief they do i: on purpose.” 

BuLiy1nG A WITNrss.—A case was being tricd on 
Long Island, about the soundness of a horse, on which 
a clergyman, not very conversant in such matters, was 
a witness, He was a little confused in giving his 
evidence, and a blustering fellow of a lawyer, who ex- 
amined him, at last exclaimed: ‘*‘ Pray, sir, do you 
know the difference between a horse and a cow ?”— 
“IT acknowledge my ignorance,” replied the clergy- 
man; ‘I hardly know the difference between a horse 
and a cow, or a bully and a bull; only that a bull has 
horns, and a bully (bowing), luckily for me, has none!” 
—‘* You can retire, sir,” said the lawyer; “I've no 
further questions to ask you.” 

Tie MILLeNIuM AT JIAND.—<An editor of a Boston 
paper thinks that the millenium is at hand, and gives 
his reasons. He says that an inspector of long and dry 
measures in Baltimore, while going his rounds, cut a 
full quarter of an inch from a yard-stick in a dry 
goods store in that city, it being that much too long. 

Tne last epecimen of editorial coolness we have seen 
lately, is the following apology of the North Carolina 
Times to its readers: —‘ The Véiacs has not been issued 
for the two past weeks. The cause of this omission 
was, week before last, we were absent on business, 
aud last week, we were very much indisposed from a 
bad cold.” 

A Few INFALLIBILITIES.—Let a man be ruined, 
he has been the victim of some treachery, or the dupe 
of some designing friend; or el-e it is the result of 
circumstances over which he had no coutrol; it is 
never by any chance his own fault! Let glass or 
crockery be broken in your household, or a few spoons 
absent without leave, not one of the servants knows 
anything about it. Let an umbrella be missing, no 
one has ever seenit. Let the dinucr be late, to believe 
the cook, it is always the fault of the kitchen clock. 
Let a horse turn out queerly or badly, it is very strange, 
there never was anything the mattcr with it whilst in 
the possession of the previous owner, when the latter 
innocent is told of it! Let there be a railway accident, 
still no blame is to be attached to any one. 


ScenE IN A WESTERN Covit.— Judge, your 
time, I know, is precious. as must be the case with so 
valued a member of society. This case is perfectly 
clear, and I know your learning and lucid intelligence. 
For me to argue would be not only a waste of time, 
but an insult to your penetration. Much might Le 
said, but I know nothing is needed. Before any other 
judge I would lay down the rules of the law, bat here 
I know they have been deeply studicd and wisely un- 
derstood. I look around me and behold an humble 
house of logs: yet I see before me the spirit of truth, 
the unpurchased distributor of Jaw; and the old tene- 
ment rises before my mental vision, proud and beau- 
tiful asa majestic temple of justice. Judge, I have 
a bottle of prime Monongahela in my pecket; for the 
respect I bear your character, allow me to make you 
a present of it.” Verdict for the defendant.— American 
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